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PHIL DOES NOT LIKE THE LOOKS OF THINGs. 


ORINGLE AND OROSS-TREE; 


OR, 


THE SEA SWASHES OF A SAILOR. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH PHIL MORALIZES OVER HIS LOSS, 
AND HEARS FROM ST. LOUIS. 


‘= bag which had contained my gold 

was distended as though the treasure 
were still there; but it was light, and I was 
satisfied that it contained nothing more sub- 


stantial than paper. I need not say that a 
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feeling akin to horror chilled the very blood 
in my veins, for without this money it seemed 
to me that all my plans would be defeated. I 
could not travel in Europe without it. I could 
not even purchase the steamer ticket for which 
I had spoken. 

Grief, despair, and even shame, overwhelmed 
me, and I dropped into my chair utterly dis- 
consolate for the moment. I held the bag in 
my hand, and felt that the solid, substantial 
hopes with which I had cheered and gladdened 
my soul had suddenly changed into airy phan- 
toms. My gold had become waste paper. If 
I ever felt like using wicked language, it was 
then; but I thank God I did not profane his 
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name, and pollute my own lips by any uttered 
word of irreverence. But I did feel as though 
God had forgotten and deserted me; as though 
he had cruelly and unreasonably mocked my 
hopes. Yet these thoughts were but the mo- 
mentary spasm of a disappointed soul, and I 
trembled when I realized that such wicked- 
ness was in my heart. 

God had given me all that I was and all that 
Ihad. What I had lost was not the half even 
of my worldly wealth, and it was impious to 
repine even for an instant. When I weighed 
this handful of gold against all my other bless- 
ings, against my Christian father, who prayed 
for me morning and night, and against the 
good I had been permitted to do for myself 
and others, the treasure was but a trifle. If it 
had cost me two years to save it, I was thank- 
ful that it was not the only saving of that pre- 
cious period. 

I rebuked: myself severely for the wicked 
thoughts which had been engendered by my 
misfortune, and tried to take a more reasona- 
ble view of the loss I had sustained. I thanked 
God for all his mercies, and asked for strength 
to sustain me in this new trial. Having con- 
quered the rebellious thoughts which the loss 
occasioned, I opened the bag, and attempted 


to fathom the mystery of its emptiness. There 
was nothing in it but an old newspaper rolled 


up into a ball. That was the only fact I had 
to work with. The bag had contained fifteen 
hundred dollars in ten and twenty dollar goid 
pieces when I left St. Louis; and the money 
was all right when I counted it on board of 
the steamer. 

It was evident, therefore, that I had been 
robbed after the boat entered the Ohio River; 
but whether at Cincinnati, Parkersburg, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, or New York, I had no 
idea whatever. I threw the bag back into the 
trunk. My father had insisted that the safest 
way for me to convey my money to New York 
was in the form of a draft; but I was afraid 
that, being a minor, the banker would refuse 
to pay me, or that something else might occur 
to make me trouble. I could not help think- 
ing again that fathers are almost always right. 
At any rate I was wrong, and too late I re- 
gretted that I had persisted in my own way. I 
had lost my money by it, though my father 
weuld have been just as correct in his posi- 
tion if I had not lost it. 

While I was thinking of the disagreeable 
subject, I unrolled the ball into which the 
newspaper had been formed. One of the first 
things that attracted my attention as I did so, 
was the announcement of the ‘‘ Heavy Forgery 
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in St. Louis.” One of the corfiers of the paper 
was lapped over in printing it, and this cir- 
cumstane¢e enabled me to identify it as the one 
I had purchased in Cincinnati, and read after 
I came on board of the steamer. One more 
fact was added to my knowledge of the rob- 
berys’ My trunk: had been rifled after I left 
Cincinnati. 

This fact did not help me much; but it sug- 
gested an examination of the lock on my 
trunk. I could see the marks of some sharp 
instrument in the brass around the key-hole, 
and I remembered that I had had some diffi- 
culty in opening the trunk just before the col- 
lision on the Ohio. If the robber had left my 
trunk unlocked, I had not discovered the fact. 
The bolt had evidently been moved back by a 
bent file, or something of that kind. I cud- 
gelled my brains severely to recall all the cir- 
cumstances of my last day on board of the 
steamer, I had opened my trunk after dinner, 
and read all the letters of Ella Gracewood, not 
only because I had nothing else to do, but be- 
cause it was the pleasantest occupation in the 
world to me. I was persuaded that my bag 
had been emptied that afternoon, probably 
while I was walking on the hurricane deck, 
where I spent an hour just before the collision 
in obtaining my daily exercise, walking back 
and forth. 

I could not help connecting the robbery 
with “Mr. A. McGregor; ” but it was too late 
now to do anything. The money had gone, 
and so had Mr. A. McGregor. I could not 
find him if I tried. It was better for me to 
regard the treasure as lost, than to entertain 
the absurd proposition of finding it. What 
should I do? It was impossible to go to Eu- 
rope without money, and a liberal supply of 
it, too. I still had two thousand dollars in 
the savings bank in St. Louis; but I regard- 
ed this as my capital for the future, when I 
should have an opportunity of going into 
business. I did not like to draw it, and I did 
not like the delay which it would require to 
obtain it. If I wrote to my father immediate- 
ly, it would require a week to receive an an- 
swer from him. Then he would be obliged to 
give notice to the savings bank, and wait for 
regular days for drawing out money. 

I must certainly wait a week, and perhaps a 
fortnight, before I could receive funds from St. 
Louis. I might miss my mother at Nice, and 
I was tolerably certain to miss the Gracewoods 
at Messina. I was vexed at the thought of 
this delay, and I am not sure but the fear of 
not seeing. the Gracewoods fretted me more 
than the contingency of not meeting my moth- 
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er. for the latter was to remain in Europe an- 
other summer, and I could follow her wherever 
she went. 

Worse, if possible, than all this, I was 
ashamed of myself, because I had permitted 
myself to be robbed. It is not for me to say 
whether or not I amconceited; but I certainly 
had a great deal of pride of character. A 
mistake was not half so bad as a crime, in my 
estimation; but it was still very bad. I did 
not wish to be regarded, even by my father, 
whose judgment would be very lenient, as a 
young man who had not the ability to take 
care of himself. I did not like to confess that 
in neglecting the advice of my father, and fol- 
lowing the behests of my own head, I had 
come to grief. Without doubt I was wrong; 
but I had been taught to depend solely upon 
myself, and to rely upon no arm but that of 
God. A blunder, therefore, was more to me 
than it would have been under other circum- 
stances. While I was thinking of the matter, 
there was a knock at my door. It was Cap- 
tain Farraday, and I admitted him. 

“Well, Mr. Farringford, you seem to be 
busy,” said he, glancing at my clothing laid 
upon the bed and chairs, as I had taken it 
from my trunk. 

“Not vely busy, sir, except in my head,” I 
replied. 

‘Young men’s heads are always busy,” he 
added, with a jolly laugh, for he was still un- 
der the influence of the liquor he had drank, 
though he was not much intoxicated. 

“T am full of misfortunes, mishaps, and 
catastrophies,” I answered. 

“You!” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“You don’t mean it! If I were a young fel- 
low like you, I should be as jolly as a lark al- 
ways and everywhere. In fact, I am now.” 

But I could not help feeling that his whis- 
key was the inspiration of his merriment, and 
that he must have times when the reaction 
bore severely upon him. 

“‘T have met with a heavy loss,” I continued. 

‘Sorry for that; what is it?” 

“I had a bag containing fifteen hundred 
dollars in gold in my trunk. It 1s gone now.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed he. 

‘The bag is empty.” 

“I am sorry for it; but I think you almost 
deserve to lose it for leaving it in your trunk.” 

“TI acknowledge that I was imprudent; but I 
thought it was safe there, because no one 
knew that I had it.” 

I told him enough of my story to enable 
him to understand my situation. 
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“It’s a hard case; but you know it’s no use 
to cry for spilt milk; only don't spill any 
more.” 

‘* But all my plans are defeated. 
to Europe without money.” 

‘“‘That’s true; a man wants money in Eu- 
rope, if he don’t in America. Where did you 
say your mother was?” 

** At Nice.” 

‘¢Just so; you can go in my vessel to Pa- 
lermo, and then to Genoa and Nice by the 
steamers. If you want to learn how to knot 
and splice. reef and steer, you shall go before 
the mast, and work your passage. It will do 
you good, besides what you learn.” 

‘* But I shall have no money when I get to 
Nice,” I suggested. 

‘What of that? You say your mother be- 
longs to a rich family, and of course she has 
money enough.” 

This idea struck me very favorably. I had 
about sixty dollars in my pocket, which would 
more than pay my expenses from Palermo to 
Messina, where Mr. Gracewood would lend 
me a further sum. If I missed them, I could 
even go to Nice, where my mother would be 
glad to supply all my wants. I liked the plan, 
but I was not quite prepared to decide the 
matter. The Michigan would sail the next 
day, and I could at least think of it over night. 

Captain Farraday pressed the matter upon 
me, and declared it was a great pity that a 
good sailor should be spoiled to make an in- 
different merchant or mechanic. I promised 
to give him an answer the next morning; and 
the prospect of being a sailor, even for the 
brief period of three or four weeks, seemed to 
be some compensation for the loss of my mon- 
ey. Iwas not disposed to be a fatalist; but 
it passed through my mind once, that, as I 
was destined to be a sailor, 1 had lost my 
money so that I might not miss my destiny. 

I went down to supper with Captain Farra- 
day, who still plied his favorite topic, and 
gave me a rose-colored view of “ a life on the 
ocean wave.” .He stopped at the bar on the 
way to the dining-room, and he was not agree- 
able company after he had taken one more 
dram. After supper, I left him, and went to 
the post office, for I had been expecting a let- 
ter from my father ever since I arrived in the 
city. 

I found one this time. 


I can’t go 


It was full of good 
advice and instructions, forgotten before I left 
St. Louis. He gave me fuller particulars than 
T had obtained from the newspaper in regard 
to the forgery of Mr. Lamar’s name. I learned 
with surprise that Mr. Ben Waterford was 
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now strongly suspected of the crime, and his 
visits to Mr. Lamar, ostensibly to sell land, 
were really to enable him to see the check book 
of the firm. The evidence was not conclusive, 
but it was tolerably strong. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH PHIL SIGNS THE SHIPPING PAPERS, 
AND RECOGNIZES THE NEW MATE. 


I HAD no difficulty in believing that Mr. 
Ben Waterford was a rascal and a swindler, 
but it was hard to realize that one who had 
occupied so respectable a position in Chicago 
had sunk so low as to commit the crimes of 
forgery and robbery. With my father’s letter 
before me, I was satisfied that Mr. A. McGregor 
was no other than Mr. Ben Waterford. After 
he had committed forgery in St. Louis, he had 
abundant reason for wishing to remain un- 
seen and unknown. 

He had obtained the money on the forged 
checks, crossed the country to Cincinnati, and 
joined the steamer in which I had taken pas- 
sage. It was possible, and even probable, that 
he knew I had a considerable sum of money 
with me, and that he had come on board for 
the purpose of obtaining it, as much for re- 
venge on account of the check I had put upon 
his operations as for the sake of the money. 
My friends in St. Louis all knew that I was 
going to Europe, and I had procured my gold 
at a broker’s. His iniquity seemed to be pros- 
perous at the present time, for so far as I had 
learned, he had yet escaped detection. 

My desire to be a sailor, even for a few 
weeks, got the better of other considerations, 
and before the next morning I had about de- 
cided to take passage in the Michigan, or 
rather to ship as one of the crew for the out- 
ward voyage to Palermo. I met the captain 
at breakfast, and he was quite soberthen. I 
supposed that he kept sober on board ship, for 
the discharge of his responsible duties re- 
quired a clear head, though the wonderful 
mate was competent to handle the vessel. He 
was just as persistent sober as he had been 
drunk, that I should embark in the Michigan, 
and I was weak enough to believe that I had 
made a strong friend in him. I might never 
again have such am opportunity to go to sea, 
with the master interested in me, and desirous 
of serving me. 

I am satisfied that, if I had not met Captain 
Farraday, I should have asked my father to 
send me the money needed for my trip, and 
taken the steamer, as I had intended. Sucha 
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powerful friend in the cabin would necessarily 
afford me a very comfortable berth in the fore- 
castle. He was the superior even of the won- 
derful mate; and, if the latter did not take a 
fancy to me, as the friend of the captain, I 
should not be likely to suffer any great hard- 
ships. I mighteven expect an occasional in- 
vitation to dine in the cabin, and certainly, if 
I was not comfortably situated on board, I 
should have the courage to inform my excel- 
lent friend of the fact, and he would set me 
right at once. 

I wrote a long letter to my father, detailing 
the loss of my money, and the reasons why I 
had changed my plans. I thought that the 
circumstances justified the change; but my 
strongest reason was, that Captain Farraday 
was my friend, and I should never have so 
favorable an opportunity again to learn sea- 
manship. After I had written the letter, I 
read it over, and I concluded that my argu- 
ment was strong enough to convince my fa- 
ther. Having mailed this letter, I looked 
about me for the captain. I found him at 
dinner, rather boosy again, but very kind, 
considerate, and friendly. 

‘¢ Well, my hearty, are you ready yet fora 
life on the ocean wave?” said he. 

‘‘T have about concluded to g@ with you,” 
I replied. 

‘Have you? Well, you have about con- 
cluded to do the biggest thing you ever did in 
your life.” 

“I have written to my father that I’ should 
go in the Michigan.” 

‘¢ Good, my hearty! You are on the high 
road to fortune now,” added the captain, rub- 
bing his hands. 

**T don’t expect to make my fortune. All I 
desire is to work my passage,” I replied, rather 
amused at his enthusiasm. 

‘* Fortunes have been made by a single 
voyage. I mean this shall be my last cruise.” 
“*I hope you will make your fortune, sir.” 

‘*T expect to do it on this trip. Then I shall 
pay off the mortgage on my farm, and keep 
quiet for the rest of my life.” 

‘“‘T hope you will. But what time do you 
sail, sir?” 

** Some time this afternoon. The new mate 
hasn’t come yet; but he’s in the city, for I’ve 
heard from him. He’s the owner's nephew, 
you see, and I can’t drive him up, as I should 
another man. We will go on board about 
three o’clock.” 

After dinner I went up to my room, and put 
on the suit of old clothes which I had brought 
with me to wear on board of the steamer. It 
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was not a salt rig, but I have since learned 
that itis not the tarpaulin and the seaman’s 
trousers that make the sailor. I procureda 
carriage to convey my trunk to the wharf, and 
Captain Farraday rode with me. We called a 
shore boat, and were put on board of the bark, 
which had hauled off into the stream. She 
lay with her anchor hove short, and her top- 
sails loosed, ready to-get under way the mo- 
ment the order was given. 

The crew had-been put on board by a ship- 
ping agent, who remained by the vessel, to see 
that none of them deserted. I should say 
that the majority of them were beastly drunk, 
while all of them were under the influence 
of liquor. Without exception they were the 
hardest looking set of men I had ever seen 
collected together. I listened for a moment 
to the wild curses that rang through the air, 
and my heart was sick. The idea of being 
for three weeks in the same vessel, with such 
a set of wretches, was intolerable. They were 
of all nations, and the lowest and vilest that 
the nations could contribute. 

The sight of them was a terrible shock to 
me, and my romantic notions about a “‘ life on 
the ocean wave,” so vividly set forth by my 
friend Captain Farraday, were mocked by the 
stern reality. I had taken my elegant trunk 
on board; if it had only been in the boat, I 
should have returned to the shore, without 
stopping to say good by to the captain. I 
fled from the forecastle to escape the ringing 
oaths and the drunken orgies of the crew. 
How vividly I recalled all that my father had 
told me about the character of the sailor of the 
present day! All that he had said was more 
than realized in the actions and appearance 
of the crew of the Michigan; but, in justice 
to the sailor, I ought to add in the beginning, 
that they were not a fair specimen of the class 
of men who sail ourships. I walked aft filled 
with loathing and disgust. The captain was 
giving some directions to the second mate, 
who was performing mate’s duty in the absence 
of that worthy. Even the second mate was 
drunk; and, between him and the captain, it 
was difficult to. tell which was the more sober. 

‘Well, Farringford, did you find a place for 
your trunk in the forecastle?” said the cap- 
tain, as he saw me. 

‘*No, sir; I did not look for a place.” 

‘““What’s the matter, my hearty? You look 
down in the mouth,” he added, thus assuring 
me that the feeling in my heart had found ex- 
pression in my face. 

“I don’t exactly like the looks of things,” I 
replied, trying to smile. 
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*¢ What’s the trouble?” 

“T would like to go on shore again,” I 
added, candidly. ‘ 

**On shore again! 
chicken.” 

*‘T don’t think I am achicken, but I don’t like 
the idea of being with those fellows forward.” 

‘¢ What’s the matter with them? ” 

** They are all drunk.” 

**Drunk! What of it? SoamI. That is, 
I’m reasonably drunk. I know what I’m 
about, and so do they.” . 

**T don’t think many of them do know what 
they are about. Inever heard such awful pro- 
fanity before in my life.” 

**O, well, my lad, you will soon get used to 
that,” laughed Captain Farraday. 

** Not if I can help it, sir.” 

**But you are not going to back out now, 
Farringford?” , 

**T don’t like to back out, but I can’t stand 
it to live in the same forecastle with such mis- 
erable wretches as those men.” 

‘“‘Be reasonable, Farringford. 
see they are drunk?” 

““Yes, sir; and I consider that a serious 
objection to them; for men in their sober 
senses would not use such horrible curses as 
those men use.” 

“That's it, exactly, Farringford. It’s only 
because they are drunk. When they are sober 
they will be as pious as parsons.” > 

“If you have no objection, I think I will go 
on shore again.” 

‘“*Of course you can go on shore if you 
like, but you will make a blunder if you do, 
Farringford. I advise you as a friend. Do 
you expect the crew will be drunk all the 
time?” 

“IT don’t know anything about it; but I 
don’t like the looks of them.” 

“These men have just come on board. 
Sailors always goon a spree before they go 
on a voyage. They don’t have any liquor 
at sea. Every man’s kit is searched to see 
that he brings none with him. Before eight 
bells, to-night, they will all be as sober as 
judges, and you won’t see one of them drunk 
again till-we get to the coast of — to Palermo; 
and not then, unless we give them a day on 
shore.” 

“That alters the case,” I replied, perceiving 
the force of his argument. 

‘‘That’s one of the best crews that ever was 
shipped out of New York. You can’ttell what 
they are when they are drunk. Why, one 
third of them are church members.” 

If the captain had not been tipsy himself, I 


I didn’t take you fora 


Don’t you 
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should have believed he intended to deceive 
me; but he had been very kind to me, and 
I charged his exaggerated remarks to the 
whiskey he had drank. If the crew were 
only sober, and ceased swearing, I was con- 
fident I could get along three weeks with 
them. I had read in my Sunday school li- 
brary books of ships which were sailed with- 
out rum or profanity, and perhaps I had taken 
my ideal from too high a pitch. If these men 
were not fed upon liquor I did not believe they 
could be as they were now. 

**T can’t go into the forecastle with them 
while they are in their present state,” I added. 

‘*O, well, we will make that all right. I 
will give you a place in the cabin till to- 
morrow. By that time you will find the crew 
are like so many lambs. Bring your trunk 
this way.” 

I obeyed, though I was not quite satisfied. 
I carried my trunk below, and put it into the 
steerage, which was appropriated to the use 
of the cabin steward. The captain told meI 
might sleep that night anywhere I could find 
aplace. I was so infatuated with the desire 
to go to sea as a sailor, that I flattered myself 
the crew would appear better when sober, and 
I tried to persuade myself that the adventure 
would come out right in the end. 

‘* Here, Farringford, sign the papers,” said 


the captain, pointing to a document on the 
cabin table. 


‘*But I don’t ship as a regular seaman,” I 
replied. 

‘*It’s only a form,” he added. ‘You shall 
deave when you please, but the law requires 
that every seaman shall sign the papers.” 

I did so as a matter of form, and went on 
deck. The new mate was coming alongside. 
He was in a boat with two other men; and, as 
he was practically to be my master during the 
voyage, I regarded him with deep interest. 
I did not see his face at first, but as he rose 
from his seat I recognized him. 

The new mate was Mr. Ben Waterford, from 
the west! 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH PHIL ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE FROM 
THE BARK MICHIGAN. 


S soon as I saw the face of Mr. Ben Wa- 
terford, I retreated to the cabin, and then 

to the steerage, where my trunk had been de- 
posited. I felt as though I had seen the evil 
one, and he had laid his hand upon me. I was 
disgusted and disheartened. I had signed the 
shipping articles, and it was not easy to es- 





cape. Captain Farraday wanted me, or he 
would not have taken so much pains to induce 
me to ship. If my trunk had been on deck, I 
would have hailed a boat and escaped at all 
hazards; but I could not abandon the relics 
of my childhood, for I depended upon them 
to prove that Louise Farringford was my 
mother. 

I asked myself what wicked thing I had 
done to deserve the fate which was evidently 
in store for me if I remained on board of the 
Michigan. Whatever I had done, it seemed 
to me that my punishment must be more than 
I could bear. Ben Waterford would be a 
demon in his relations to me, after the check 
I had been upon his evil deeds in Chicago. 
He was a man of violent temper when excited, 
and I regarded him as a malicious and a re- 
morseless man. 

It seemed stranger to me than it will to any 
of my readers that this man should now ap- 
pear in New York as the mate of the bark in 
which I had shipped. Still there was nothing 
which could not be easily reconciled except 
the fact itself. I had myself heard him say, 
on board his yacht, when we were sailing on 
Lake Michigan, that he had been a sailor; 
that he had made several voyages — two of 
them as second mate, and one as chief mate. 
This was precisely the recommendation which 
had been given to Captain Farraday of his 
qualifications. He was a good sailor, and I 
had learned a great deal about vessels from 
him. 

I concluded, after passing the circumstances 
through my mind, that he had failed in every 
other kind of business, and had been obliged 
to go to sea again. But if he was guilty of 
the forgery in St. Louis of which he was sus- 
pected, and of the robbery of my trunk, of 
which I was tolerably confident, he was well 
provided with funds; and certainly he was 
not compelled to go to sea to earn his living, 
though it would be convenient for him to be 
in any other locality than the United States 
for the next few months or years, till the ex- 
citement about the forgery had subsided. 

The steward’s room, where. my trunk had 
been placed, was in the steerage, a rude apart- 
ment between decks, next to the cabin. Sev- 
eral rough state-rooms had been built here, 
for the cabin steward, carpenter, and sail- 
maker. The two latter were unusual officers 
onboard a Mediterranean vessel. I was think- 
ing in what manner I could get out of the 
bark, and I walked from the steerage forward. 
The hatches were off, and the hold was open. 
The vessel had but little freight, and was 
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really going out in ballast, for a cargo of 
fruit. I did not wish to show myself to Ben 
Waterford, if I could possibly avoid it. Icon- 
cluded that he would be on the quarter-deck 
with the captain. I went to the hatch, and 
ascended by the notched stanchion. 

The crew were still engaged in their wild 
orgies, which they considered as mere sky- 
larking; but the oaths and the roughness of 
their manners led me to avoid them. The 
captain and the mate were standing near the 
wheel, talking. I went tothe side, and looked 
over into the water. The boat which had 
brought off the mate was still there. Two 
men sat in it, and I hoped I might be able to 
make a bargain with them to convey me to 
the shore. If I could escape, I intended to 
denounce Ben Waterford to the police on 
shore as the forger and robber, for ig this 
way there was a chance that I might recover 
my gold. 

I went to an open port, and beckoned to the 
two men in the boat, who appeared to be wait- 
ing for something. They obeyed my sum- 
mons, and came up beneath the port. 

‘‘What do you want?” demanded one of 
them, as he stuck the boat-hook into the side 
of the bark. 

‘*T will give you five dollars if you will take 
me and my trunk on shore,” I replied, as loud 
as I dared speak. 

‘*All right; I’ll do it,” replied the man, evi- 
dently satisfied with the liberal offer I made. 
‘*Hand down the trunk.” 

‘What are you waiting for?” I added. 

‘The captain wants to send his papers to 
the custom-house; but never mind that. We 
will take you on shore as soon as you are 
ready.” 

“‘T will be ready as soon as I can get my 
trunk on deck,” I answered. 

‘“‘Hurry up. I understand the case. You 
are sick of your ship, and want to leave her. 
That’s none of my business. I’ll help you off, 
if you will hand over the money.” 

I gave the man one of the sovereigns I had 
purchased with the sixty dollars which re- 
mained of my funds. 

‘* Bear a hand,” said the man, as he glanced 
at the coin, and slipped it into his pocket. 

‘**T will be ready in less than five minutes.” 

** Don’t let them see you if you can help it.” 

Ihad already decided how the plan was to 
be carried out. A piece of whale line lay on 
the deck near the mainmast, one end of which 
I dropped down the hatch, making the other 
end fast at a belaying pin on the fiferail. 
Fortunately for me, the men were forward of 





the house on deck, and the officers were on 
the quarter-deck, busily. engaged in discussing 
some difficult subject, I judged, by the energy 
they used in their discourse. The two men 
who had come off with the mate were taking 
part in the discussion, and I was confident that 
Captain Farraday had forgotten all about me. 

I descended to the between decks after I had 

satisfied myself that I was not observed. Con- 
veying my trunk to the hatch, I attached the 
whale line to one of the handles. Running 
up the notched stanchion again, I reached the 
deck, and took another careful survey of the 
surroundings before I proceeded any further. 
The men were still skylarking; the shipping 
agent sat on the rail watching them, and the 
group on the quarter-deck had not yet settled 
the dispute in which they were engaged. The 
open port was abreast of the hatch. Grasp- 
ing the line, I hauled my trunk on deck. 
Dragging it to the port-hole, I lowered it 
into the boat, where it was taken by the two 
men. 
‘Hallo, there, Farringford! What are you 
about?” shouted Captain Farraday, rushing 
into the waist, followed by the mate and the 
two passengers. 

I was just congratulating myself on my 
success in getting away, when my ears were 
saluted by this unwelcome call. I was de- 
termined not to be cast down by the unfortu- 
nate discovery, and seizing the rope by which 
I had lowered my trunk,I slid down upon it 
into the boat. I considered myself all right 
then; but youth is proverbially over-confident 
and over-enthusiastic. The men in the boat 
cast off the line from my trunk, and pushed 
off from the bark. 

‘“‘ Hallo, Farringford! Where are you 
going?” shouted the captain through the 
open port, 

‘‘T have concluded to go on shore again,” 
I replied, with great equanimity, for I felt 
considerable assurance for the future, now 
that I was actually out of the bark. 

‘*But you have signed the papers, and be- 
long to the vessel now,” replied Captain Far- 
raday. 

‘*T will thank you to scratch my name from 
the papers,” I added. 

‘“*Phil Farringford!” shouted the wonder- 
ful mate, as he thrust his head out of the port- 
hole, and apparently for the first time saw and 
recognized me. . ‘‘ Don’t let him get off!” 

The head of the mate disappeared. I saw 
the interest he felt in the matter, and as soon 
as he comprehended the situation he was very 
active. : 
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‘* Pull away,” said I to the men in the boat 
with me. 

“Your chances are small. my lad,” added 
the one with whom I had inade my trade. 

** We have the start of them.” 

** Not much.” 

‘‘They have no boat ready.” 

“Yes, they have. The shipping master’s 
boat is pulling around the bark to keep any of 
the crew from getting off. There itis; he has 
hailed it.” 

I saw a sharp and jaunty-looking boat pull 
up to the accommodation ladder. Captain 
Farraday and the new mate leaped into it, and 
the men gave way with a will. 

** Pull, my men,” I said, when I saw that 
my companions were not disposed to use their 
muscles very severely. 

‘*No use; we can’t pull this boat against 
that one.” 

“IT will give you another sovereign if you 


will keep out of their way, and land me any- | 


where in the city,” I added, feeling that I had 
lost all influence over the oarsmen because I 
had already paid them. 

‘* We will do the best we can for you. Pull, 
Tom,” replied the spokesman. 

Then commenced an exciting race; and I 


will do my men the justice to say that they 


did the best they could. But the shipping 
master’s boat was lighter and sharper, and 
his men were exceedingly well trained. Ben 
Waterford was in earnest, and not only 
crowded his oarsmen to their utmost, but he 
took a spare oar and helped them with his 
ewn muscle. Our pursuers were gaining 
upon us, and my heart sank within me. 

‘We are losing it,” said the man at the 
stroke oar. ‘‘I am sorry for you, for I don’t 
believe that bark is going to Palermo, or any 
where else up the Mediterranean.” 

“Where is she going?” I asked, startled by 
this suggestion. 

‘* Of course I don’t know; but, in my opin- 
ion, she is going to the coast of Africa.” 

** Coast of Africa!” I exclaimed. 

**T don’t know, but I think so.” 

‘* Her shipping papers say Palermo.” 

‘* Shipping papers are not of much account 
on such voyages.” 

‘Pull away!” I cried, as I saw the other 
boat gaining upon us. 

My men increased their efforts; and, as 
talking diminished their activity, I did not say 
any more, though I was anxious to know more 
about the Michigan. I did not yet understand 
why the bark should go to the coast of Africa, 
instead of Palermo. 
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‘*T put the Spaniard that went off with the 
first mate on board of a vessel a few months 
ago, which was seized before she got out of the 
harbor,” added the boatman. 

“ Pull with all your might,” I added, trying 
to help the man nearest to me. 

‘* We are doing the best we can.” 

But we had not accomplished half the dis- 
tance to the shore, and the pursuers were 
close upon us. A few more strokes decided 
the contest. I was in utter despair. The 
prospect of being in a vessel for three or four 
weeks, with Ben Waterford as chief mate, was 
intolerable, and I began to consider whether 
I had not better jump overboard. I felt as 
though I should never again see either father 
or mother, or the Gracewoods; and on such 
conditions life would be unsupportable. I do 
not mean to say that I meditated suicide; but 
I felt that I had better run any risk than be 
captured. If I had known as much then as I 
learned within a fortnight afterwards, I should 
have been even more desperate than I was. 

“Tt’s no use!” exclaimed my boatman, 
dropping his oar and giving up the con- 
test. 

‘The shipping master’s boat ran alongside 
our craft, and the crew laid violent hands 
upon it. I was now face to face with Ben 
Waterford. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL FINDS HIMSELF A PRISONER, 
AND FINDS SOMETHING ELSE. 


M* men had given up the contest, but I 
had not. A single glance at Mr. Ben 
Waterford was enough to nerve my arm for 
anything. But really there was nothing that 
I could do, except to fight an insane battle 
with the certainty of defeat. 

‘‘ Well, Farringford, I didn’t think you were 
such a chicken,” said Captain Farraday, with 
an obvious sneer on his face. 

“T have concluded not to go in the Michi- 
gan,” I replied, very much crestfallen. 

‘*Have you? Well, as you have signed the 
papers, I have concluded that you shall go in 
the Michigan. I don’t back out myself, and 
don’t mean to let others do so.” 

‘*Won’t you let me off?” I asked, willing to 
try what fair words could do.” 

**Can’t do it, my hearty. The fact is, I 
took a fancy to you when we first met, and 
I can’t afford to part company with you so 
soon.” 

**Nor I, either,” added Ben Waterford. ‘I 
have sailed with Phil before, and I know he 
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will make a good sailor. He has the regular 
sea swash about him. Come, Phil, come into 
this boat, and don’t waste time.” 

“T shall never go to sea with you, if I can 
help it,” I replied, looking about me for the 
means of doing something to redeem myself 
from my fate. 

“That’s just the point; you can’t help it. 
You have signed the articles, and you are sold 
to the Michigan for this voyage,” added Ben. 

‘¢ Come along, Farringford. I find the new 
mate is a man after my own heart,” said the 
captain. 

“He is not a man after my own heart, and 
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I would rather be excused from serving under 
him. I don’t think we shall agree.” : 

‘* You may not agree, but he will,” laughed 
the captain, who did not appear to be half so 
amiable as before I had signed the shipping 
papers. 

“*T don’t think you know him. In my opin- 
ion, the police commissioners of St. Louis 
would like to see him very much indeed,” I 
answered. 

This was avery imprudent remark on my 
part, though it was only the simple truth. 
Ben Waterford’s face turned red, and he leaped 
into the boat where I was. 


PHIL MADE PRISONER BY WATERFORD. Page 73. 


‘We have carried this farce just far enough,” 
said he, angrily. ‘I’m not going to fool all 
day with any one. Now get into that boat. 
Tumble his trunk in.” 

The men with me obeyed the order, and my 
valuable trunk was placed in the stern sheets 
of the shipping master’s boat. I could not 
hope successfully to resist the captain and 
mate of the Michigan, and calmer reflection 
than I had at first given the subject cooled 
my desperate ardor. But I still hoped that 
some lucky event would save me from my 
fate. 

‘‘Tumble into the boat, Phil,” repeated the 
mate. 





“T want you to tell the police of New York, 
as soon as possible,” I continued, turning to 
my boatman, ‘ that the mate of the Michigan 
is—” 

I had not time to say any more before Ben 
Waterford seized me by the throat, and pitched 
me into the other boat. 

“Ts a forger,” I shouted. 

** Shove off,” said Captain Farraday, and 
the two boats separated. ‘ 

“Til tell them,” replied the boatman, who 
was evidently vexed at the loss of the prom- 
ised sovereign, though he had done his best 
to earn it. 

‘“‘T want you to come alongside the bark, 
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and carry the papers to the custom-house,” 
said Captain Farraday. ‘‘I will give you five 
dollars if you will.” 

**T’ll give you five more,” added Ben Water- 
ford. 

I saw that those who were likely to be my 
friends were to be bought off. Ten dollars 
would effectually silence them, andI had noth- 
ing more to hope for, though it occurred to 
me that I might communicate with the pilot, 
whose canoe had come alongside just as I left 
the bark. I had exhausted my own resources, 
and I prayed to God for help. I was driven up 
the accommodation ladder, and reached the 
deck, utterly defeated and cast down. The 
men hoisted up my trunk, but I felt as though 
that and myself might as well be at the bottom 
of the bay. I had neglected, both in the letter 
and the spirit, the advice of my father, and I 
was in a fair way to suffer severely for it. If 
Ben Waterford had not been the mate of the 
bark, my future would have seemed more tol- 
erable. 

‘* What shall we do with him? ” asked Cap- 
tain Farraday. ‘‘ Send him forward with the 
rest of the crew?” 

‘* Not yet; he is turbulent, and may make 
trouble there. We will keep him aft till we 
are in blue water. Come with me, Phil,” he 
continued, in savage tones, which were a fore- 
taste of what I might reasonably expect from 
him. 

I followed him into the cabin, where he or- 
dered me to wait his further pleasure. He 
looked into several state-rooms, and finally 
entered one of them, closing the door behind 
him. I had an opportunity for reflection; but 
Ihad nothing to think of but the misery which 
the future had in store forme. Isat down on 
a stool, and it was the literal stool of repent- 
ance to me. If I could only get on shore once 
more, I should be willing to give my word 
never to go to sea as a sailor again. Captain 
Farraday came below while I was there, but 
he said nothing to me. He enclosed some 
papers in an envelope, and soon left me alone. 

He had hardly gone before Ben Waterford 
came out of the state-room. He had changed 
his clothes, and looked more like a sailor than 
before. When I first saw him, I recognized 
him as the ‘‘ Mr. A. McGregor” I had seen on 
board of the steamer. Of course I had no more 
doubt that he had robbed me of my money. I 
concluded that he had in some manner learned 
that I had it before he left St. Louis, and had 
probably come on board of the boat to obtain 
it. He had shaved off his whiskers, and taken 
other precautions to avoid recognition. 





‘Go in there, Phil,” said he, pointing to 
the state-room he had just left. ‘You andI 
have berthed together before, and we can do 
it again.” 

**I don’t care about going on this voyage 
now, Mr. Waterford.” 

‘*Perhaps not; but you have shipped, and 
you are bound to go now.” 

“Tf you will let me off —” 

‘*T have no time to talk now. Go in there. 
I shall know where to find you when I want 
you.” 

‘*T was only going to say —” 

‘Tn there,” said he, savagely, and he made 
a demonstration towards me. 

I concluded that it would be the safest way 
for me to obey, and I entered the state-room. 
He closed the door behind me, and I heard 
the bolt of the lock spring upon me. I was a 
prisoner, and Ben Waterford intended that I 
should remain where I was till the bark was 
in blue water. In a short time I heard the 
voice of the captain, giving orders on the 
quarter-deck to get the vessel under way. I 
had nothing to do but bewail my sad fate. 

The state-room belonged to the chief mate. 
On a desk in the corner was a volume lettered 
** Log-book.” On the floor was Ben Water- 
ford’s trunk, and I was almost sure I had seen 
it on board of the steamer on the Ohio. I 
stooped down to look at it, inorder to satisfy 
myself, for [had nothing else to do. The key 
was in the key-hole. This was certainly a 
great oversight on the part of the mate. He 
could not have intended to leave his trunk 
open while I wasa prisoner in his room; but 
villains are always making blunders and mis- 
takes. i 

I am willing to acknowledge that it is not 
right to retaliate for an injury; but I at once 
decided to explore the trunk of Mr. Ben Wa- 
terford. I did not intend to do so from mo- 
tives of revenge, but simply in the interests 
of justice, and with the hope that I might find 
my lost money. I had been trying for years 
to be a Christian young man. I had been in 
earnest, and every day I had read the New 
Testament, and endeavored to follow its pre- 
cepts and principles. I honestly believe, if I 
could have performed a good service to the 
new mate, I should not have hesitated_to do it. 

I opened the trunk, and lifted up the various 
articles which it contained. Among other 
things, I found several bags of money — gold, 
I concluded by the weight of them. I untied 
the strings of several of them, and found that 
they contained English sovereigns and Span- 
ish doubloons. They were not mine, and I 
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restored them. If I had known then to what 
use they were to be applied, I should have felt 
justified in throwing them all into the sea. I 
concluded that Waterford had exchanged the 
money he had obtained by forgery in St. Louis 
for this gold. I tied up each bag as I found 
it, and put it back in its place. While I was 
thus engaged, I heard the creaking of the rig- 
ging, and the bark had careened over so that 
I understood she was now going to sea. 

But I had not examined all the bags, and I 
continued my investigation. Among them I 
found a quantity of coin tied up in a white 
linen handkerchief. I removed the string, and 
was pleased to find that the money consisted 
of American gold. I had counted my own 
coin times enough to know exactly of what 
it consisted. There were sixty twenty-dollar 
pieces and thirty ten-dollar pieces. It did 
not take me long to count them, and the num- 
ber corresponded to my own. I was satisfied 
that this money was mine, though of course I 
could not identify all the pieces. I should 
not have been willing to swear to any one of 
them, though some had a very familiar look. 

I claimed this gold, and being my own judge 
and jury, my claim was allowed. It was pos- 
sible that it was not mine; but the probabili- 
ties were all in my favor. I decided to take 
possession, though it occurred to me that I 
might as well take possession of the vessel, 
since I was in the power of my enemy, and he 
could take it from me at his own pleasure. I 
proceeded to tie up the handkerchief as I had 
found it, when upon one corner of it I found 
the initials “‘P. F.” .Those letters certainly 
belonged to me, whether the gold did or not. 
They had been worked in the linen by Mrs. 
Greenough, my excellent St. Louis landlady. 
It was the counterpart of the others in my 
wardrobe; and it was perfectly evident that 
Mr. Ben Waterford had stolen the handker- 
chief from my trunk when he opened it to take 
out the gold. I had not missed the handker- 
chief, but I identified it to my own satisfaction. 
I thought that a less partial judge and jury 
would have given me the verdict on this evi- 
dence, added to that I had before obtained. 

I put the gold into my coat pocket, hoping 
that my wits would enable me to retain it 
through the vicissitudes which were before me. 
I had recovered my money, but I cannot say 
that I felt much better than before. It was 
like the yellow dross upon the desert island; 
I had no opportunity to use it; but I felt that 
I was in better condition to escape whenever 
an occasion should be presented. I put every- 
thing in the trunk just as I had found it, except 
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the portion that belonged to me. I locked it, 
and then, having unscrewed the bull’s eye, I 
opened it, and dropped the key overboard. 

By this time the bark was pitching in the 
billows, and I concluded that we must soon 
be in ‘* blue water.” It grew dark in the state- 
room; but at last the door opened, and the 
mate summoned me to appear on deck. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE STAR'S STORY. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Bi Bexageae dwelt a pure, sweet star, high up 
in heaven, 
That longed for something beautiful to love; 
And one fair night, while gazing softly earth- 
ward, 
All from the blue tranquillities above, 
She found a little gold-haired boy who slum- 
bered, P 
Gentle and sinless as a new-born dove. 


For many a night, the star, with beamings 
tender, 
Shone through the quiet casement of the 
room 
Where innocently slept this gold-haired dar- 
ling, 
Compassed with peaceful silentness and 
gloom, 
Until at last, yet watching him, she murmured, 
‘“‘He knows not of my love. O, weary 
doom!” 


Then prayed the pure, sweet star, that God 
might change her 
To one of those glad fireflies that flash 
bright 
O’er meadowy lapses and low, reedy marsh- 
lands, 
Through the long, sombre watches of the 
night, 
Dancing their dizzy dances, quaint and mirth- 
ful, 
Fandangoes and cachuchas of delight. 


“For surely then,” she thought, ‘‘I shall be 
nearer 
Him whom my heart has learned to prize so 
well!” 
And lo, the while she prayed her prayer, full 
fleetly 
Down through the gloaming’s purple void 
she fell — 
Down to the meadow- lapses and green marsh- 
lands, 
Where countlessly the sparkling fireflies 
dwell. 
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Joyous it was to float, on buoyant pinions, 
Among those radiant multitudes, and seem 
A new star in a new and merrier heaven, 
Her distant home viewed vaguely, like a 
dream. 
Joyous it was; and yet not long she lingered 
Idly among her brilliant peers to gleam. 


‘*For I must gain,” she thought, “‘ my love’s 
dim casement 
Before the gloaming darkens and he sleeps.” 
Alas, poor wanderer, journeying so hopeful, 
Her wings are tangled in the grassy deeps 
That clothe a broad, still meadow, and she 
flutters 
Vainly, to loosen what the strong grass 
keeps! 


All night the cold dews chill her while she 
struggles, 
Bruising frail wings, frail body; and all 
night , 
Up from the gloomy sward come sudden 
flashes, 
That pierce the solemn air with fitful light, 
Till mournfully the flashes fade forever, 
Just as the far dawn rises wild and white. 


THE RING. 
BY C. R. BYRAM. 


HE ring appears to have been in use in 

the earliest times, not merely as an arti- 
cle of ornament, but for use as a seal and as 
insignia of rank. The custom, it is conceded 
by historians, was introduced into Greece 
from Asia, where it appears to have been uni- 
versal. They were worn mostly by the men, 
the women wearing them less frequently, and 
those of moderate cost, such as amber and 
ivory rings. 

Rings were introduced into Rome, it is be- 
lieved, by the Sabines, who, according to le- 
gends of early history, wore rings of gold 
with precious stones of great beauty. In 
Greece, the wearing of gold rings was not con- 
fined to a particular class of citizens; but in 
Rome, for several centuries, none but the high- 
est class wore other than iron ones. Those 
senators, in the early times of the republic, 
who were sent out to foreign countries as am- 
bassadors, were furnished with gold rings 
bythe state, which, perhaps, were adorned 
with some symbol of the republic, and served 
as a state seal. These they wore only upon 
public occasions, their iron ones being worn in 
private. The custom grew, and it soon be- 
came the privilege of senators, magistrates, 
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and equites, the latter being Roman knights, 
to wear gold seal rings. Magistrates and gov- 
ernors of provinces afterwards had the right 
of conferring upon inferior officers, or persons 
who had distinguished themselves, this privi- 
lege. During the empire, the emperors grant- 
ed the right to those on whom they wished to 
confer honor. 

The Emperor Tiberius ordained that the 
gold ring should be worn by those free Ro- 
mans, only, whose fathers and grandfathers 
had been possessed of a certain amount of 
property, and not by any freedman or slave. 
This restriction seems to have been of but 
little avail, as the wearing of gold rings was 
by other emperors first granted to the soldiery, 
and at length allowed to all citizens, although 
the iron ring was used, to the last days of the 
empire, by those citizens who loved simplicity, 
and many noble Roman families adhered strict- 
ly to the custom. All those who lost their prop- 
erty, or were found guilty of a criminal offence, 
lost the privilege to wear a goldring. The 
practical purposes for which rings were used 
were the same as the seals of the present day. 
The ring of a Roman emperor was a kind 
of state seal, and the use of it was oftentimes 
allowed to persons whom he wished regarded 
as his representatives. A special officer had 
charge of the imperial ring when it was not 
worn. 

In the art of engraving upon gems, the an- 
cients far surpassed anything of the kind at- 
tempted in these days. The ring itself was 
oftentimes of the most beautiful workmanship, 
and the engraving of the gem that formed the 
seal was dofie with astonishing skill. The 
onyx was the stone most frequently used, on 
account of its various colors. The signs en- 
graved upon the rings were not, as is the cus- 
tom of modern times, the initial of the weater, 
but were portraits, subjects connected with 
mythology, or the worship of the gods. 
Pompey wore a ring upon which three tro- 
phies were represented. Sulla wore engraved 
upon his ring a representation of the taking 
captive of Jugurtha, and Augustus sealed at 
one time with a figure of a sphinx, which he 
afterwards changed to a portrait of Alexander 
the Great, and last of all with his own por- 
trait, a custom observed by several of his suc- 
cessors. Considerable superstition was con- 
nected with rings in ancient as well as in 
modern times, many believing that those of 
certain dealers were possessed of magic power, 


‘and would preserve the wearer from danger. 


History mentions several rings which became 
famous through their wearers, which we may 
tell our young friends about some other time. 
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KELLER AND HIS MOTHER. 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER III. 
PAULINE AND KELLER. 


BH os you suppose it’s anything like the 
brand of Cain?” asked Judith, thought- 
fully. ‘Only in a different part of the face?” 
The question had reference to a slight blem- 
ish on the High School teacher’s otherwise 
pleasing countenance — a brown mark, the 
size of a large copper cent, high up on the 
left cheek bone. 
“O, no,” replied Marian, confidently. 
‘‘Cain’s mark was not visible; so*the Bible 





Dictionary says. That reminds me that last 
summer I wrote an essay on him.” 

** An essay on Cain!” 

‘‘Yes, my father wishes us to learn Bible 
history; so he gives us books of reference, 
and has us write long strings of things he 
calls essays. It’s capital fun; but you ought 
to see what a bungle Keller makes of it. I 
actually pity him sometimes; and, Judith, do 
you know he is to speak in Lyceum next, 
week? I declare I shall want to stay at home.” 

Judith said nothing; but she thought Dr. 
Prescott’s children ought to find no task too 
difficult for them. Ah, if she herself only had 
such a father! She and Marian had now been 
attending the High School some days. It was 
humiliating indeed to go from the aristocratic 
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walls of the Female Academy to a low-ceiled 
school-house; from cane-seated chairs to wood- 
en benches; from elegant desks — behind 
whose lids you could eat taffy and peanuts — 
to rude ones, with nothing but sliding boards 
to answer the purpose of drawers. 

Still there is a silver lining to every cloud, 
if one could only get on the right side to look 
for it. Mr. Loring was a better scholar and a 
more faithful teacher than Miss Lightbody. 
He was no stranger to the girls, being a law 
student of Judge Dillingham’s, and a frequent 
visitor at Dr. Prescott’s. Moreover, Marian 
and Judith had not been doing much in Latin, 
beyond translating a few odes of Horace into 
very irregular metre; and, in their blind igno- 
rance of the Grammar, it was rather stimu- 
lating to find themselves now in a class where 
they were required to give a reason and a rule, 
and no allowance made for mistakes. 

“Tf it is plebeian here, it’s thorough,” said 
Marian. ‘‘O, how we’ve been galloping over 
our Arithmetic! Don’t you feel ashamed?” 

‘© On the whole,” admitted Judith, “‘ perhaps 
it’s as well we came. And then, too, we can 
be such a help to the boys!” 

Robert Willard might have smiled if he had 
heard Judith say this. He felt himself well 
fitted to stand up and brave the storms of 


life without any aid from his delicate young 


sister. Keller Prescott, too, would have 
scorned the idea of being influenced by a 
girl! Still, they liked to have Marian and 
Judith at school, and in their classes, if only 
for the sake of getting a stronger assurance 
of their own superiority. 

‘¢ Pauline!” cried Keller, slamming the side- 
door like a north-easter; ‘‘ where’s Pauline?” 

**In the dining-room,” called she. ‘Don’t 
step on the tacks.” 

‘* Who cares for tacks? I’m on the affirma- 
tive, and the boys are all up about it.” 

‘““Up? What for?” said Pauline, coolly, 
continuing to nail down the oil-cloth in front 

, of the stove. 

‘*What for? Why, because I’m put on the 
question, instead of one of the rest. I’m the 
first boy in my class that has had such an 
honor,” added he, jogging his sister’s elbow, 
by way of pointing the remark. ‘I suppose 
you know that.” 

‘*I know you’ve made me pound my finger.” 

** Hit the wrong nail, hey? Sorry! I’m off 
now to consult the Cyclopxdias. Got to read 
up from the foundation of the world down to 
the last town-meeting. Where's Josephus?” 

‘Josephus! Do tell me, have you got to 
epeak on theology?” said Pauline, laying 
down the hammer. 
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‘¢ Of course not. Question reads, ‘ Resolved, 
that the evil men do lives after them; the 
good is oft interred with their bones.’ That’s 
Shakespeare; Antony said it of Cesar. I con- 
tend that Antony was right. I think precisely 
the reverse, mind you; but when we speechify, 
we do it for the sake of argument, you under- 
stand.” 

‘“*To be sure,” laughed Pauline. ‘* Now, 
my advice to you is, just to shut yourself into 
the library, and not come out till tea-time. 
You know how it is with you; it’s so hard for 
you to fix your thoughts.” 

‘Why, Pauline!” exclaimed the boy, evi- 
dently wounded. “Just mention anybody that 
can harp on one string longer than I can.” 

“On a bow-string or a fish-line,” thought 
Pauline, but wisely refrained from saying it. 
She had her own private convictions as to the 
success her brother would meet with in writing, 
and gazed after him wistfully, as he crossed 
the narrow isthmus of entry, and passed into 
the sitting-room. He did not stop to have 
any words with Marian, who was at the bay 
window, helping Benjie blow bubbles, but 
passed on, across the front entry into his fa- 
ther’s office, and out of that into the library — 
a small room, whose walls were lined with 
books, and whose door had the advantage of 
a good lock and key. 

For a while there was a great noise of drag- 
ging heavy volumes across the floor, and shov- 
ing chairs against the table, with a monoto- 
nous undertone of whistling; and in the 
course of an hour Keller emerged from the 
library, his hair standing up fierce and thick, 
like the Black Forest, the daring look gone 
from his face, and his full black eyes wide open 
with the stare of a somnambulist. 

‘*Pauline,” said he, stealthily waylaying 
her, as she was bringing butter out of the cel- 
lar, ‘I’ve got ideas enough; fact is, I’ve got 
toomany. All that pesters me is what to do 
with ’em. Suppose—well, you know, sup- 
pose I tell you exactly what to write, and then 
you write it.” 

Pauline met her brother’s rather sheepish 
look with a good-natured smile. 

‘Yes, my boy; but let me toast the bread 
first; and you run in and ask mother whether 
she’ll have currant jelly or quince marma- 
lade.” 

*¢ Pauline, you’re a diamond,” said Keller, 
with a relieved look. 

But his exalted opinion of her was destined 
to a fall. With the best intentions in the 
world, she could not seize the thoughts he did 
not give her. Keller had a high ideal. Away 
up out of reach, he dimly saw the very thing 
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he wanted—an iron chain of argument, fes- 
tooned with graceful flowers of rhetoric. O, 
if he could only get at it! 

‘‘T want the speech to be real sound, you 
know, and sort of elegant, too. We must get 
in something about Brutus. ‘Be ready, gods,’ 
says he, ‘ with all your thunderbolts, dash him 
to pieces!’ and so forth. ‘Put a tongue in 
every wound of Cesar,’says Antony. Some- 
thing about Nero and his fiddle, and Bloody 
Mary, and that wicked old what’s her name 
that stirred up the Huguenot fight. Something 
about Oliver Cromwell — wouldn’t you? And 
Scripture, too. ‘As a tree lieth, so shall it 
fall.” And nobody remembers anything now 
of Andre but those papers in his boots. Evil 
lives after men, you understand; the good is 
buried with their bones —that’s the point of 
the argument. And wind off with a verse of 
Paradise Lost, or some such.” 

‘““Why, Keller Prescott,” said Pauline, 
laughing outright, ‘‘ you’re worse than Miss 
O’Neil! Of all the whirlabout heads! Go to 
Marian, and see if you can make her under- 
stand. I’m sure I haven’t the brains!” 

‘*Marian! What does she know of logic?” 
said Keller, wheeling suddenly round, and 
stalking out of the room with ineffable dis- 
dain. 


“Poor boy, I wish I could help him,” 
thought the kind elder sister; ‘‘ but it is evi- 


dent I was not intended for the rostrum. And 
of course he is too proud to go to father.” 

That was the last Pauline heard of the 
affirmative till the next Wednesday evening, 
when she started for the Lyceum with fear 
and trembling, Marian and Judith trudging 
beside her in the moonlight. 

‘““Won’t it seem odd to hear our Keller 
speak before all those people?”’ said Marian. 
“ Against Silas Hackett, too, who has such a 
nimble tongue! So still as the boy has kept! 
How could he get a speech ready without 
turning the whole house upside down?” 

‘Don’t borrow trouble, child,” said the 
older sister, uneasily; but she herself needed 
the warning. Her family pride was strong, 
and she had a restless foreboding of mortifica- 
tion to come. 

Judith, for her part, was in a little flutter of 
suspense regarding her poem. Would, or 
would it not, be received? 

The seats were well filled to-night. Many 
of the boys were forced to stand against the 
walls, wriggling their caps between their teeth, 
the awful president watching them from his 
desk. 

Marian and Pauline looked around for Kel- 
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ler. He was sitting quite serene in one of the 
middle seats, snuffing a candle between a jack- 
knife and a slate, kerosene lamps being for- 
bidden by Lyceum law. What was the boy 
thinking of, to be so calm? 


CHAPTER IV. 
KELLER AND MARIAN. 


R. LORING, the president, had told 

Pauline that Keller was not to open the 

question, and this was a great relief to the 
anxious sister. 

There were two disputants on each side, 
and the first to rise was Pitkin Jones. Keller 
snuffed the candle, and smiled ironically. 
There was always more or less smiling when 
Pitkin spoke. His hands were very white, 
and he kept them waving like flags of truce, 
or poked them through his hair till it resem- 
bled the course of true love, which never did 
run smooth. Some of the young girls lis- 
tened to him with rapt attention. To be sure, 
they did not clearly understand what he was 
talking about, but then the mystification was 
delightful. Judith thought it sounded like 
Tennyson. After quite a lengthy harangue, 
Pitkin gave his vest pocket a final pound, and 
sat down, amid loud applause from the small 
boys. 

‘“‘If I haven’t more logic than that fellow, I 
hope I may be shot,” thought Keller, conning 
over and over the words of his speech: ‘ Mr. 
President: sir, I rise on this occasion,” &c. 
He had it safe and sure. Ever since Pauline 
had said, ‘‘ You know, Keller, how hard it is 
for you to fix your thoughts,” he had worked 
at that speech, to use his own comparison, 
“like a Dutch dog atachurn.” It was not ab- 
solutely perfect, perhaps, but he did think a 
youth of his age had seldom written one as 
good. He was not vain; but facts are facts, 
and in this case would speak for themselves. 

Next in order came Silas Hackett. ‘Glad 
I have the use of my legs,” thought Keller. 
‘© He walks like a galvanized frog.” His mo- 
tions were certainly rather jerky; but then, as 
the villagers declared, ‘‘ Silas was tongue-y.” 
He knew what he had to say, and said it; and, 
though he might not round his sentences as 
well as that piece of eloquence, Pitkin Jones, 
yet he could point them better; and, when 
you are debating a question, point is some- 
thing. Pauline might well dread to have her 
brother rise after the sensible Mr. Hackett. 

And now comes Keller Prescott. Really he 
is a handsome youth. His face is very pale, 
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as if at a white heat, and a strange fire burns 
in his eyes. How he gets down the aisle he 
does not know, for his legs have suddenly 
turned into a pair of walking-sticks — no 
joints— no feet. Talk of galvanized frogs! 
But in some mysterious way he finds himself 
‘* taking the floor,” which spins under him. 

The air is full of eyes —every eye pricking 
along his nerves like a needle. He tries to 
speak, but there is something in his throat — 
it is his heart! Yes, it thumps close to his 
palate, fills his whole chest, has become as 
large, to say the least, as'a bass drum. Now 
he has somehow got inside of it. Speaking 
may let him out; it must, it will. 

He turns his back upon Mr. Loring, and 
convulsively shrieks, with a wild bow at noth- 
ing, — 

‘* Mr. President!” 

What! It is a whisper! 

He wheels right about face. 

‘*Mr. President: sir!” 

This time it is a hoarse growl, like ‘“‘ low 
and muttering summer thunder.” 

‘* Mr. Prescott,” responds the president, with 
an encouraging smile. 

But where is Keller’s speech? He throws 
up both hands, but he cannot catch it; could 
as soon grasp the evening star. A moment 
ago it was here; now where? Gone! ‘“ Gone, 
like the light, quick shiver of a wing.” 

‘* Well, I might as well give up now. I’ve 
been and gone and done it this time,” thinks 
poor Keller, with a vague pity for the boys he 
had formerly laughed at. He looks up, reck- 
less with despair. Out of the sea of eyes one 
pair shines down on him with love and good 
cheer. It was as if Pauline had sung to her 
boy, — 

“There’s a light in the window for thee.” 


That great bass drum dissolved like a bank of 
fog. Keller felt that he was out of it; he was 


free. Pauline shouldn’t be ashamed of him; 
he would surprise her, just as he had all along 
intended to do. 

And, with one of the sudden transitions, so 
characteristic of the boy, he roused himself, 
shook off his stage fright, took a bold step 
forward, made a graceful bow, and finding his 
speech would not come back, began with per- 
fect ease to — make up another. 

‘*The question is, Mr. President, does the 
evil men do live after them, while the good is 
interred with their bones? I contend that it 
does.” 

A slight pause. Marian leaned forward, 
with lips apart. Pauline sat motionless. 
“ What would he say next?” That was pre- 
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cisely what the boy was curious to know him- 
self! ' 

‘Mr. President: Mark Antony felt very bit- 
ter when he said those words. And he had 
reason to,” continued Keller, his voice gath- 
ering force as he went on, till its clear, boyish 
ring was heard to the farthest corner of the 
room. ‘‘Mark Antony knew the Romans had 
forgotten all Czsar’s noble deeds, and were 
swooping dowr on him like a flock of vultures 
on a dead lion. O, yes! And Antony didn’t 
dare to praise him. O,no! For the Romans 
thought he had one fault— he was too am- 
bitious. 

‘* And, Mr. President, it’s just so this min- 
ute. You let a man do one bad thing, and 
that’s theend of him. Let two men come here 
to Quinnebasset, sir; one just out of our jail 
— been in for stealing a horse; and the other 
hadn’t; he had behaved himself, and taken 
care of his mother. Well, who’d notice the 
good man? He'd only done his duty, sir. 
And in case he should die, how many of us 
would go to his funeral, Mr. President, he 
being a stranger? And wouldn’t the good 
he’d done be shovelled right on top o’ the 
coffin with the dirt, sir? To be sure it would; 
and perhaps the sexton would drive in a stick 
for a gravestone, and perhaps he wouldn't. 

** But now there’s that horse thief, Mr. 
President. His works follow him! And it’s 
all the work he gets, Mr. President. Why, 
you wouldn’t let him black your boots, sir! 
There isn’t a woman in this town would let 
him black her stove, sir. 

‘“‘ And supposing he should die, would the 
evil be shovelled into his grave? Not a bit of 
it! If he leaves a family, I declare they ought 
to be pitied. Everybody’d remember their 
father was a jail-bird. The evil lives after 
him, don’t you see, sir? and you can’t kill it 
out, any more than Canada thistles. 

‘¢That’s all I have to say, Mr. President. 
It’s no use to talk all night, sir, on a plain 
question like this.” 

Whereupon the young orator marched to 
his seat, and quietly snuffed out his candle. 

‘¢ Well done,” said all faces; and the small 
boys clapped with a will. Pauline sent him a 
glance of hearty approval; but Keller kept 
his head turned away, watching a little liba- 
tion of candle-grease cooling on his thumb. 
He seemed to shrink, with boyish modesty, 
from meeting any one’s eyes, when all were s0 
eloquent of praise. 

There was more speaking, after which the 
vote was taken, and the knotty question “laid 
on the table.” 
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Then came the paper. Judith listened with 
throbbing heart, hoping, yet dreading, to hear 
her acrostic. Marian’s cheeks turned sudden- 
ly white. What was Mr. Lyman reading 
about a ‘‘ wanderer on the face of the earth ”? 
Her own words, scribbled on a slate in the 
barn! Her essay on Cain, composed at her 
father’s request, and ‘ pooh-poohed” by him 
as very ** bombastic.” How had it crept into 
the ‘‘ Literary Aurora”? She had certainly 
left it in the big atlas in the library. Who 
knew but her father had given it to Mr. Ly- 
man with his own hands? Then he must 
have liked it better than he pretended. Didn't 
it sound grand, though? The sentences rolled 
along like battle music, with, now and then, a 
terrific crash. Marian was in ecstasies. If 
her father were only there to hear! How 
proud he would be of his son and daughter, if 
he could only know! 

But Marian was not left to revel in perfect 
triumph. Mr. Lyman finished reading, fold- 
ed the sheet, looked up, and said, — 

‘This article must be heard with indul- 
gence, on account of the extreme youth of the 
writer.” 

‘“Isn’t that mean?” thought trembling 
Marian, ‘‘ when it would have passed for a 
grown-up piece!” 

To her relief, however, the audience all 
kept their seats, and did not even turn their 
heads, as might have been expected, to gaze 
about the house with curiosity; otherwise she 
knew she should have blushed and betrayed 
herself. 

‘‘ Judith,” said she, as they walked home to- 
gether, arm in arm, ‘‘ what did Mr. Lyman 
mean by saying, ‘ This article must be heard 
with indulgence?’ Now, was that a compli- 
ment, or not?” 

““O, a compliment, of course.” 

“Do you really think so? I—I— was 
afraid he might have meant the thing was so 
silly he had to make excuses for it. But wasn’t 
it queer it should have got into the paper, 
when I never put it there, and your acrostig, 
that you did put in, wasn’t read at all? What 
in the world —” 

‘*Hush, Marian; Mr. Loring and Pauline 
are just behind us,” whispered heart-sore 
Judith, too proud to talk about her trials. 
That was always the way, she thought. To 
Marian all the bright and rare things, to her- 
self nothing but disappointments. There was 
a difference even in their dresses. Marian’s 
fitted smoothly, her own never did; they were 
as full of wrinkles as an old woman’s face. 
It wasn’t fair to tell her this was because she 
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stooped; she knew better. It was because 
they were fadged out of old-fashioned, second- 
hand things. Aunt Esther had once beer a 
tailoress, but Judith couldn’t see that that was 
any reason she should try to fit dresses. She 
wished aunt Esther didn’t ‘feel such an in- 
terest.” ‘* With six children to feed and clothe, 
folks must be ‘eguznomical,’ or they can’t 
make both ends meet.” So said the good 
woman, as she trimmed Judith’s linings, mak- 
ing both ends of the scissors meet in the 
child’s neck. 

Now this was rather vexing, when, as 
everybody knew, Mr. Willard was a ‘‘ fore- 
handed” merchant, worth twice as much as 
Dr. Prescott. 

Perhaps we all of us unconsciously envy 
somebody, and I am sure poor little Judith 
had no idea she was murmuring against 
Providence, when she wished she had a 
sweet mother, like Mrs. Prescott, instead of 
‘*equinomical” aunt Esther, and wished she 
had an older sister Pauline, and wished — 

But before she had ‘‘swung round the cir- 
cle” of her wishes, Marian gave her elbow a 
squeeze, and called her attention to Robert, just 
in advance of them, saying to Miss O’Neil, 
‘Will you take my arm?” For the last of 
the royal Irish family was limping with a 
wretchedly tight shéde; and, disagreeable as 
she might be, and often as she had boxed his 
ears, Robert would go out of his way any 
time to befriend her, simply because she was 
a forlorn old soul, and he was naturally chiv- 
alrous towards women. 

‘“*Thank you, Samuel. 
everything of your family,” replied Miss 
O'Neil, graciously, accepting the proffered 
arm with a smile like sunshine on clear 
honey. ‘* You learned your behavior at my 
school, dear. You are as polite as the young 
men at Machias.” 

‘Just hear that soapsuds!” whispered 
Marian. ‘* Why, Rob’s taller than she is. 
Isn’t he monstrous?” 

Judith thought not. He was just right, 
shaggy head, high shoulders, and all. And 
that reminded her that she loved him dearly, 
and that Marian hadn’t everything in the 
world, after all. 

‘*Perhaps he isn’t as handsome as Keller; 
but I guess beauty isn’t everything,” said she, 
straightening her shoulders. 

*©O, Rob’s worth two of Keller,” said 
Marian, coolly; ‘“‘I always knew that.” 

‘Well, I never,” returned Judith, much 
pleased. ‘If I thought so I wouldn’t own 
it. What a queer girl you are!” 


I always thought 
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They had now reached Dr. Prescott’s. As 
Marian entered the sitting-room, she was sur- 
prised to see her mother in the easy-chair; 
for, since her recent illness, Mrs. Prescott sel- 
dom sat up late of an evening. Keller, who 
had been at home some minutes, was kneeling 
on the rug at her feet, making extravagant 
gestures. 

‘‘Why, mother, I was surprised at myself! 
Tell you what, sir; I hadn’t the least ideasI 
could make such a speech! Off hand, too! 
Extempore. Why, it flashed out of my mouth, 
sir, just like forked lightning.” 

Here Keller, seeing Marian, sprang up in 
some confusion. These little private confabs 
he sometimes held with his mother were in- 
tended for herear alone. It was embarrassing 
to have them overheard by a third person. 


CHAPTER V. 
A GREAT SURPRISE. 


** Be good, fair maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble deeds, not dream them, all day long, 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 


HERE, mother wrote that on this card 

more than a year ago, and when she 
gave it to me, I slipped it right into my jour- 
nal. It was the next day after my essay on 
Cain was read in the Lyceum, and I suppose 
my head was a little high, and mother no- 
ticed it. 

‘“*T am glad it was not you who put that 
article in the paper,” said she; ‘it was more 
excusable in Keller.” 

She and my father have such a way of tak- 
ing people down! Mother does it gently, just 
as she would draw her Madeira wine away 
from the sun; but my father does it with a 
thump. I understand my father, and I don't 
care; but Keller feels it; it makes him sore. 

After that first speech of his at the Lyceum, 
when he thought himself a second Cicero, and 
went about the house declaiming before all 
the looking-glasses, my father told him he 
mustn’t be lifted up by that one success; he 
mustn’t think words would always flow right 
into his mouth. 

‘* Why,” said my father, ‘‘ you had been think- 
ing of the subject so much that, even though 
you forgot your written speech, the ideas were 
all in your mind. So don’t fancy you can do 
without hard work. Don’t go into the floor to 
make a speech, trusting to the inspiration of 
the moment.” 

But Keller only thought my father didn’t 





appreciate him, and he put on that look of 
his, as if he knew better than anybody else, 
which is so provoking in Keller. And next 
time he spoke he didn’t prepare himself at all; 
and what a piece of work he made! A great 
lawyer he’ll be, if he doesn’t apply himself 
more! I wish he were like Robert Willard; 
and then again I don’t know that I do. Rob’s so 
big and clumsy! And what outlandish-look- 
ing coats his aunt Esther does make for him! 

But there, I mustn’t sit dreaming. My fa- 
ther says reveries are very enervating to the 
mind. Not that this is exactly a reverie, 
theugh; not like Judith’s. She gets lost in 
hers, like a thick fog. Come out here, 


‘“*Miss TOTTENHAM. 

‘¢ March 3. (It is more than a year, Miss T., 
since you andI hadachat. I do feel ashamed. 
But writing is not easy for me; it’s like catching 
thistle-down. What has happened this year?) 

‘‘ Mother has had several ill turns. My fa- 
ther talks of sending her to Cuba. (That 
looks badly in black and white. Still I am 
sure there is no danger of her dying. Miss 
O’Neil said to her once, ‘I hope you’re pre- 
pared for the other world, Mrs. Linscott; your 
case is alarming.’ 

‘*¢Don’t say alarming,’ answered my dear 
mother, with a smile. ‘I am not afraid; I 
know God will do right.’ And so he will, I 
am sure. He cannot mean to take her away 
from us. There are women who can be spared, 
hard as it must be, — but not my mother. 
But think of Miss O’Neil exhorting er, when 
she’s an angel, and has belonged to the church 
for years and years!) 

‘* Pauline is as good as ever. 

(Yes, she never scolds any one but me. She 
comes often, and puts my room to rights, and 
then reads me a little lecture; but I try to be 
patient. I know dirt and disorder annoy 
Pauline very much; there’s the trouble. Her 
mind runs on such trifles.) 

‘¢ She would make a capital wife. (I never 
thought of such a thing till last week, and 
then it flashed into my mind, Why.does Mr. 
Loring come here so much to read German, 
when they don’t always read it? And I made 
that remark to Pauline, and she only said, just 
as red as a rose, ‘Little girls shouldn’t be 
always surmising.’ I don’t know what you 
call surmising. I don’t think I surmised be- 
fore, but now I do; I can’t help it.) 

“Judith and I have been going to High 
school autumns, and to town school winters, 
and I think we have learned well; and it has 
been a help to the boys. Robert was always 
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as steady as a mill, but Keller is very flighty. 
He ran away when he was twelve years old. 

(There, I wish I hadn't written that! He 
can learn quicker than I; but he puts it off till 
the last minute, playing base ball or some- 
thing, so I get ahead of him; but that morti- 
fies him, and then he studies with a vengeance. 
I ought not to record how he ran away, though. 
I'll take a pounce and see if I can erase it 
neatly.) ; 

‘* My father regrets that we have no graded 
school at Quinnebasset. Keller has been at 
Exeter ever since last September. Judith says 
her aunt Esther thinks my father is crazy to 
send him, for he can’t afford it. 

(Isuppose she knows. It seems very lone- 
some, for Keller was always whistling. It is 
so muddy that people don’t go out much, 
and Pauline told Benjie she would give 
him ten cents a day if he would swing the 
gate every hour, to make believe somebody 
was coming. There, I hear Judith down 
stairs.) 


‘Come right up here, Judith, into my ‘lit- 
tle white chamber of bliss.” O, how pretty 


you are, dear! —I mean when the color flies 
into your face. 
married?” r 

‘* Why, Marian Prescott, what a funny ques- 


Do you think you'll ever be 


How can I tell?” 

“Yes, it is funny; but you can’t guess what 
I was thinking, just this minute, about you 
and Keller! O, ever and ever so many years 
by and by! Perhaps you could make a man 
of him. Don’t you think he’s handsome? 
Needn’t curl your lip so, Judith. I don't 
mean any harm.” 

“Was I curling my lip? Keller is very 
handsome: and I think a great deal of yon, 
but I—I— It doesn’t hurt your feelings to 
have me speak out so plainly — does it?” said 
Judith, in all seriousness; ‘‘ but I— I — don’t 
think I shall ever marry.” 

**QO, it’s just as well,” returned Marian, with 
some coldness, ‘‘just as well; you needn’t 
apologize.” 

And, having made her friend an offer of 
marriage by proxy, and been flatly rejected. 
Miss Prescott began to toss over the ribbons 
in her collar-box with unnecessary vigor. 

It was as if two young nestlings in a tree 
had had a slight disagreement regarding a 
worm a mile out of reach. Neither of the 
young misses thought of smiling at the sim- 
plicity of Judith in ‘‘ refusing before she was 
asked.” 

But it was rather odd that, for the first time 


tion! 
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in their lives, they should happen to be 4 
posing of Keller on this particular ever: 5, 
while at the same moment there was a great 
excitement down stairs. 

Dr. Prescott had come in with the mail, and: 
handed his wife a letter, from Keller, post- 
marked Exeter. Miss O’Neil was present, but 
happily did not observe Mrs.. Prescott as she 
opened the letter, turned deathly pale, and 
sank back in her chair with a smothered groan. 

‘* Well, what does the boy say?” asked the 
doctor, paring a Baldwin, and throwing the 
skin into the fire. 

Mrs. Prescott commanded her voice to re- 
ply, — 

‘*T infer that he is well; he says very little.” 

‘*T hope he'll see the error of his ways, and 
turn while yet the lamp holds out to burn!” 
exclaimed Miss O’Neil, adding, piously, ‘‘ Do 
good in thy good pleasure unto Zion; build 
thou the walls of Jerusalem.” 

Miss O'Neil was fond of quoting Scripture, 
especially in case of people she did not like. 
Whether it suited the occasion or not made 
no difference; it always had a ‘“ solemnizing 
effect.” 

In a little while Mrs. Prescott rose, touched 
her husband’s sleeve with her finger, then 
passed out of the room; and he presently fol- 
lowed. 

An indefinite dreadful something had passed 
over the doctor before he returned. Pauline 
trembled, though without knowing why, when 
he filled Miss O’Neil’s ‘ contribution-bag ” 
with apples, and very politely requested her 
to go home, as Mrs. Prescott was taken sud- 
denly ill, and there must be perfect quiet 
throughout the house. 

Half an hour after, Marian and Judith were 
electrified by Pauline’s rushing wildly into the 
chamber, whispering, with chattering teeth, 
‘: Girls, Keller ts married!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_—_~—__ 


— Tue house of Winstanley, who raised 
the first Eddystone light-house, appears to 
have been althost like a castle of enchant- 
ment. If you kicked aside an old slipper, 
purposely lying in your way, up started a 
ghost before you; or if you sat down in a 
certain chair, a pair of gigantic arms would 
immediately clasp you in. There was an ar- 
bor in the garden by the side of a canal; you 
had scarcely seated yourself, when you were 
sent out afloat to the middle of the canal, from” 
whence you could not escape till this man of 
science had wound you up tothe arbor. / 





OUR BOYS 
PROVERB-POEM. I. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
“Those who seek to please everybody please nobody.” 


T happened, once upon a time, 
A man, whose age was forty-nine, 

All of a sudden, thought his life 
Would be more cheerful with a wife. 


So he began to ‘ Jook around,” 

To see what maiden could be found 
Worthy to share his home and heart, 
And faithful prove till life depart. 


But finding ¢wo that pleased his eyes, 

He thought, ‘* Now each would be a prize; 
I'll court them both, one at a time; 
Whichever’s best, she shall be mine.” 


I should have mentioned, by the way, 
The man already was quite gray; 
And for the ladies, one was young, 
And fair as ever poet sung. 


The other, old, and sour, and thin: 
But what of that? She had the ‘ ¢zz.” 
So each he sought, with equal zest, 
Till time should settle which was best. 


It happened that the elder maid 

Of one thing found herself afraid ; 
Her mirror told her that she seemed 
Older than he she so esteemed; 


And, having formed a novel plan, 

She went to work upon the man; 
Whene’er he came to urge his suit, 

She plucked each black hair by the root. 


The younger one, ashamed ‘o wed 
A man who had so gray a head, 
While he would sit and talk of love, 
She tried each gray hair to remove. 


And he submitted, nothing loath, 
So anxious was he to please both; 
Until, before his choice was made, 
He'd no hair left upon his head! 


Then netther maid the man would wed, 
Because he had so bald a head. 

So with his hair he lost by this 

All his fond hopes of wedded bliss. 


Thus does it always prove with those 
Who would please a//, whate’er they lose; 
They'll surely find that in the end 

They have not gained one faithful friend. 


AND GIRLS. 
THE SPARK OF GENIUS; 


oR, 
THE COLLEGE LIFE OF JAMES TRAF. 
TON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MATHEMATICIAN IN SHAFTS. 


is avery singular fact in the history of 
the human mind, but familiar to all teach- 
ers and scholars, that there are persons of good 
acquisitive faculties, and retentive memories, 
who can get a lesson and seem to understand 
it to some extent, but are yet devoid of com- 
mon sense. There is an inexplicable some- 
thing wanting, a lack of tact and judgment, 
that forever debars them from making any 
practical use of their acquirements, and ren- 
ders them the fit tools and dupes of better 
balanced minds. This phase of character is, 
in common parlance, described by various 
terms, to wit: ‘‘He wants a regulator; ” 
*¢ There’s a screw loose somewhere;” ‘* Four 
and sixpence out of a dollar.” 

Uncle Jeremiah described it quite as graphi- 
cally while imparting his views to Squire 
Trafton in respect to the education of his 


son; he told him that in his opinion the land 
was not worth the dressing. 

Thus James. Trafton, with all his credulity 
and indolence, could get any lesson he had a 


mind to. He was very good in mathethatics; 
it was more difficult for him to learn a lan- 
guage, yet he could master it sufficiently ‘to 
sail,” as the college term is, quite well in re- 
citations. He was also possessed of a most 
retentive memory; and, as he was intensely 
lazy, was accustomed to get Morton to read 
over his lessons for him. When it came to 
writing themes, he was utterly at fault; but 
Morton here came to the rescue, and wrote all 
his themes, though not, indeed, without a con-- 
sideration. ‘ 

The same principle holds good in respect to 
persons of far greater acquisitive abilities and 
power of application than he possessed, and 
without a particle of his credulity. There are 
many who, gifted with a capacity for acquir- 
ing knowledge in detail, by dint of an iron 
will and severe application, stand well on the 
college books, are excellent recitation scholars, 
graduate with honor, and rank high, so long 
as they are judged and upheld by that stan- 
dard, who, when thrust upon their own re- 
sources, and exposed to the rude contact of 
practical life, where men are estimated by 
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their specific gravity, subside as rapidly as the 
mercury in the tube of a thermometer when 
its bulb is plunged into a snow-drift, and find 
their true level. 

It is likewise possible that those possessed 
of minds well balanced, rare talents, and a 
kindly mingling of qualities, which, when in 
healthy exercise, constitute what has been de- 
fined as the rarest of all sense, common sense, 
may, by an exclusive attention to theoretical 
subjects, living constantly in the realm of 
ideas, impair that balance to such a degree as 
to commit grave errors in the conduct of life, 


have gained from books, to buy wit at war 
prices. 

The subject reminds us of a singular illus- 
tration respecting the extent to which theory 
often fails in practice, furnished by a vener- 
ated professor, — a most distinguished mathe- 
matician, whose works are still used as text- 
books in many of our institutions, — and which 
occurred within the compass of our own expe- 
rience. 

He went to Bethel; on his return he spent 
the Sabbath at Lewiston. Monday morning 
he was told the horse was sick. Nevertheless, 
he started; the horse went a few rods, fell 
down, and broke both thills. He then sent 
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and even exhibit themselves in a ludicrous 
light. 

It may well be a question with parents who 
have the highest usefulness and happiness of 
their children at heart, whether it really (to 
use an Americanism) ‘‘ pays” to send boys to 
college at sixteen, or even fifteen, with little 
physical stamina, and no practical knowledge, 
or opportunity to acquire it; to keep them at 
their books from the age of six till twenty- 
one, and then set them adrift to make their 
way amid the conflicting currents of this 
stormy life, with merely the knowledge they 


his wife home, and also sent to Brunswick for 
another horse and carriage to take him and 
the broken chaise home. When the driver 
came, they lashed the two vehicles together 
and started; all went well till they came to 
the first long, steep hill, between Lewiston and 
Brunswick; on its summit they held a con- 
sultation. The professor had an exaggerated 
idea of his strength, and said, ‘ Mr. ‘Chan- 
dler, it is too much for the horse to hold these 
two carriages on this steep descent; take the 
horse out; I will get into the shafts.” 

‘* Professor,” replied Chandler, ‘‘ the breech- 
ing is strong, and so is the arm-girth.” 

“But the korse, Mr. Chandler; it is too 
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much for the dorse. Besides being stronger, I 
know how to take advantage of the descent, 
and manage it much better than the horse.” 

‘If the horse can’t hold it, you can’t.” 

‘*Do you, sir, intend to place me, in point 
of intelligence, and knowledge of mechanical 
forces, below a horse! I have made mathe- 
matics the study of a lifetime.” 

‘“*T have no intention to be disrespectful, 
sir; but I know that a horse understands his 
own business — which is handling a load on 
a hill— better than all the professors in the 
United States. I was sent up here by my em- 
ployer, who confides in me, to take care of his 
property; if you will take the business out of 
my hands, and be horse yourself, you must be 
answerable for the consequences.” 

The professor had a habit, when a little ex- 
cited, of giving a nervous twitch at the lapel 
of his coat with his right hand. 

‘© 7,” he replied, with a most emphatic 
twitch, ‘‘ assume all responsibility.” 

The driver, in reality nothing loath to wit- 
ness the operation, took out the horse, and 
held him by the bridle, and the professor, get- 
ting into the shafts, took hold of them at the 
ends. The forward carriage was just descend- 
ing the hill, and the hinder one a little over 
the summit, when the professor trod upon a 
rolling stone, which caused him to plunge 
forward, and increased the velocity of his load 
so much that he was forced to walk faster 
than he desired, and exchange the slanting 
position — with his shoulders thrown well 
back, and his feet braced, which he had at 
first adopted — for a perpendicular one. At 
length he was pushed into a run; the carriages 
were going at a fearful rate. Atthe bottom 
of the hill was a brook; on each side precipi- 
tous banks. The professor was between Scylla 
and Charybdis, going nine feet ata leap. In 
order to cramp the forward wheel, he turned 
suddenly to the right. The shafts of the for- 
ward carriage went two feet into the bank, 
breaking both of them short off; the lashings 
of the hinder one slipped; it ran into the for- 
ward one, breaking the fender; and both vehi- 
cles turned over down hill, with a tremen- 
dous crash, the learned gentleman describing 
a parabola,—one of his favorite figures, — 
and landing some rods away. He rose from 
the earth a dirtier and wiser man; knees 
skinned, pants torn, a piece of skin knocked 
off his forehead, and his best hat flat as a pan- 
cake underneath the hind carriage; and look- 
ing round, he exclaimed, ‘‘Is it possible I 
could have been so much deceived as to the 
momentum? It was prodigious!” 
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**T don’t know anything about momentum,” 
replied Chandler, ‘but I know something 
about horses. I know it makes a mighty dif- 
ference about holding back a load on a steep 
hill, whether the horse has two legs or four, 
and whether he weighs one hundred and 
seventy-five or twelve hundred pounds.” 

It cost the professor thirty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents to ascertain how much horse power 
he represented. 

James Trafton was by no means physically 
indolent. At home he had been trained to 
early rising, was always present at prayers, 
and in recitations ranked, by the aid of his 
friends, above the average. 

The squire was enraptured with the progress 
of his son, and already, in imagination, be- 
held him a lawyer in large practice, with an 
income of twenty-five thousand dollars a year, 
although at present it was quite the reverse, 
the expenses of James being enormous. 

But the squire bore it all cheerfully, consid- 
ering it merely an outlay to be repaid with in- 
terest by and by. 

James inherited his father’s fondness for 
using sonorous words; and the squire picked 
all the hard words out of his son’s letters, as 
children pick plums from a pudding, and as- 
tonished his family, servants, and Uncle Jere- 
miah, by his indiscriminate application of 
them. 

Great was the surprise of John Blair as he 
entered the parlor with an armful of wood, — 
where the squire was sitting with an open let- 
ter from James in his hand, — to receive the 
following reprimand : — 

“John, how often must I iterate and re- 
iterate my commands to you to wipe your 
pedestals upon the door mat when you emerge 
from the kitchen?” 

It is evident that James Trafton was quite 
in the power of his companions, and that it 
would have required vastly more force of char- 
acter than he possessed to extricate himself 
from their toils. On the other hand, the con- 
nection was not without solid advantage to 
him. They were inveterate jokers, to be sure, 
put him to the rack occasionally for their 
amusement, and made large drafts upon his 
purse; but he was born to be a butt for some- 
body, a sponge for others to squeeze, and fared 
much better at their hands than he would at 
those of the students at large; for, if they 
tortured him, they also protected him. Not 
even the sophomores cared to meddle with the 
nest of hornets in Radcliffe Castle, and kept a 
respectful distance from its ramparts. If they 
took money from him as a ransom from the 
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Mohawks, he had his share of the feast and 
the fun. If, as some philosophers maintain, a 
certain degree of pain is necessary as a pre- 
parative for the highest rapture, he probably 
attained a far greater state of felicity through 
their efforts. In the next place, they were 
neither gamblers, nor, with few exceptions, 
intemperate. The convivial customs which at 
that period pervaded all classes of society — 
when it was considered almost an insult not 
to offer spirit to a friend who called to see 
you — naturally extended to the college, and 
many of the students drank to excess. One, 
by the name of L., not oniy drank to ex- 
cess himself and gave to all who would 
drink with him, but had it brought to his 
room in a demijohn, labelled, in large letters, 
‘sperm oil,” as gas was not then known. 

‘There was an original character, christened 
Harry Semicolon, who did chores around the 
college, and carried the clothes back and forth 
for his wife, who washed for many of the 
students. Harry had sold his body, for dissec- 
tion, to two physicians in the place, for a bar- 
rel of flour, a jug of New England rum, anda 
pumpkin, —the body to be delivered by his 
friends when he was done with it. The con- 
tract was, that if one of the physicians died, the 
survivor was to come into possession of Harry; 
and in case he outlived them both, the con- 
tract was void. 

As the provisions and liquor would be of no 
sort of use to Harry after he was dead, he had 
been paid in advance, and had already drank 
up the liquor, eaten the flour and pumpkin, 
and seemed likely to outlive both the doctors, 
and come off scot free, especially as he would 
employ neither of them, and had been in his 
youth a revolutionary soldier. 

Harry was wheeling the demijohn of sperm 
oil up the hill one morning, when he met Pro- 
fessor N. 

“Harry,” said the professor, ‘‘ Mr. L. must 
be a very close student; he burns a deal of 
oil; I frequentiy notice you wheeling up a 
demijohn.” 

‘“Yes, sir, he studies very hard; I see a 
light in his room very late.” 

L. took alarm, and bargained with Harry 
to bring up the oil before prayers in the morf- 
ing, when none of the faculty were stirring. 

Now, Harry was accustomed, the first thing 
in the morning, to go to the store for his liquor ; 
he couldn’t eat his breakfast without it, and 
used to say, that if he put on a good back-log 
in the morning, he had a good fire all day. 
One morning the store was not open when 
he went by with his empty barrow. He didn’t 
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want to get his dram anywhere else, as he had 
ascore there. The morning was warm, the 
demijohn heavy, Harry faint, and when he 
got into the college yard he could stand it no 
longer, but took a drink from the demijohn. 
It was better liquor than he had been in the 
habit of getting; one drink was succeeded by 
another, and when Professor N. came over 
to prayers, he found Harry asleep on the 
ground, beside the barrow, drunk on sperm 
oil. 

Playing cards for drinks and hot suppers, 
and even staking money, was by no means 
uncommon; and James would have made a 
fine subject for such characters to pluck, and 
been both robbed and ruined. But Morton 
and Richardson, who ruled the sentiment of 
the fraternity in Radcliffe, would have no such 
doings; indeed, the inclinations of the whole 
set ran in the direction of out-door and more 
healthy recreations, for which the locality at 
that period afforded abundant opportunity. 
There were salmon and sturgeon in the river, 
and trout in the neighboring brook; and the 
lands around the college were, in the season 
of them, alive with wild pigeons. Early in 
the summer they would be in the young hard- 
wood growth, and, as the season advanced, on 
the blueberry plains and the stubbles. There 
were also ducks in the river and the brooks 
that ran into it. 

It was but three miles to the sea-coast, where 
in the spring resorted wild geese, sea-ducks, 
sheldrakes, whistlers, coots, eagles, fish-hawks, 
and herons; and a portion of these remained 
through the summer and autumn months: 
fish were also abundant. 

On a summer’s morning, just as the day 
was breaking, one might sit in his room, and, 
when all was still, hear the noise the pigeon 
makes at daylight, and go out and shoot a 
mess before the prayer bell rang. 

These students had what they called ¢/mes 
in their rooms, but they were quite different 
from the dats of L. and some of the rest; 
there was no sferm oil. 

One of the fraternity would go out and 
shoot pigeons, and get Mrs. Semicolon to 
make a pie, and Harry to bring it over. He 
would make the tea and coffee himself, pre- 
pare the other fixings, invite the rest, and 
have a good time. To all these James Trafton 
was invited; went with them hunting, fishing, 
shared with the rest, and, whenever he was 
sick, they took care of him. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that he seldom went any- 
where, or met with them, without in some 
way furnishing amusement, either voluntarily 
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or otherwise. They also, considering the ma- 
terial furnished by nature, taught him a vast 
deal: he was by no means, when he left their 
hands, so easily duped as when they began 
with him; if so, it was surely not their fault, 
seeing they improved every opportunity. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SEEKING AN OPPORTUNITY TO SOAR. 


T the period of which we speak the 

democratic element, which has since so 
modified the whole intercourse of social and 
domestic life, had by no means assumed its 
present proportions. Although the revolu- 
tion struck a death-blow at the aristocratic 
principle, it was full of vitality, and died hard. 
Great respect was still paid to dignitaries; 
there was much of constraint in the irter- 
course of masters and servants, parents and 
children, and in the affairs of social life. 

An awful distance separated the president of 
acollege from the under-graduates. Though 
influenced, to some extent, by the personal 
character of that dignitary, the same princi- 
ple, in a diluted form, entered into the rela- 
tions of professors and students, and also of 
the students to each other. Senior dignity 
meant something in those days. , 

The president of the college, at the period 
of our story, was a man of high attainments, 
universally respected and beloved, but nat- 
urally of grave character. Indeed, then the 
president of a college was supposed to be supe- 
rior to the common weaknesses and foibles of 
human nature, and could not manifest them 
without derogating from his dignity and 
weakening his influence. That freedom and 
affability which the spirit of the present age 
insists upon, was then neither expected nor 
desired. 

An amusing illustration of the principle 
occurred about this time. The president, who, 
as the head of the institution, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for its management, was not expect- 
ed to know anybody; there was to be no sort 
of social intercourse between him and the 
students any more than with the stones in the 
streets. The relation was not that of par- 
ent and child, but of king and subject—a 
plank that had drifted down from the wreck 
of old aristocracy, and which was one of the 
last things to give way. 

When a student, fully alive to the gravity of 
his position, entered the sanctum of the fres- 
ident, and found himself within the atmos- 
phere of that divinity which ‘‘ doth hedge a 
king,” he was accosted with, — 





** Your name?” 

*¢ Green, sir.” 

** Good morning, Green.” 

‘*Good morning, Mr. President.” 

‘* What is your request, Green?” 

The student then went on to prefer his re- 
quest, or, if he had been sent for, to state that 
fact. The design was, that there should be no 
partiality or favoritism. The conservative 
spirit was now, however, beginning to give 
way before the more liberal tendencies of the 
age; an inadvertency of the president gave it 
a strong push in the downward direction. 

Morton took care of the president’s garden, 
and performed other services for him. 

One morning, as he entered the study to re« 
ceive some directions in respect to the garden, 
his superior astonished him by saying, ‘‘ Your 
name, Morton?” 

Instantaneous perception of his blunder, 
coupled with an expression of blank astonish- 
ment pervading the features of the student, 
compelled him to burst into a broad laugh. 

Had the ground opened beneath his feet, 
Morton could scarcely have been more amazed. 
The astounding intelligence (the president 
has laughed in a student’s face) was soon 
known, and passed from lip to lip, through 
both town and college, and, as news seldom 
loses anything by going, became greatly ex- 
aggerated. No disastrous results followed 
from this escapade of the venerable man, who, 
having committed himself, became gradually 
less reserved, till in the hands of his succes- 
sors the relation assumed a more parental 
character, one more in accordance with the 
spirit of a republican institution, extending 
both to the intercourse of teachers and schol- 
ars, pastors and people, employer and em- 
ployed, and the aristocratic spirit was buried 
in the grave with breeches, cocked hats, and 
full-bottomed wigs, for which it is hoped 
there may be no resurrection. It is a fungous 
growth, that does not flourish in the soil or 
climate of a land where one man is as good as 
another, if he behaves as well. 

Men of Squire Trafton’s calibre cling fondly 
to, these relics of a past age, now fast passing 
away; his mental stature was just sufficient to 
ldok up to and reverence the conservative ele- 
ment, and cherish all the surroundings which 
manifested and embalmed its spirit. 

He still wore the old dress: in his estimation 
it had a majestic air, and there was much di- 
vinity in a full-bottomed wig. When his first 
wife died, he insisted on having salt put in 
the coffin— an ancient custom, growing out of 
the idea that the devil hated salt, and because 
it was the opposite of corruption and decay. 
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Uncle Jerry, on the other hand, was superior 
to such notions, estimating them as so much 
old iron, fit only to be remelted and recast. 
Hence the ceaseless bickerings between them; 
the farmer and radical was constantly blas- 
pheming the squire’s household gods; still 
they couldn't live long apart. When there 
was no third party present, they got along 
measurably well; but whenever the squire 
assumed an air of superiority in the presence 
of others, Uncle Jeremiah was sure to’ prick 
the bladder, whatever the result. 

The squire, in making his improvements, 
often found great difficulty in obtaining skilled 
labor, and therefore had frequent occasion to 
resort to Uncle Jerry, who was possessed of 
great mechanical ability, and would in a very 
short time master the principles of work en- 
tirely new to him; besides, the squire knew 
very well that when he hired Uncle Jerry, or 
his boys, a full day’s work was done, and well 
done. 

The squire’s knowledge of Latin had never 
been very extensive, since he had only read 
Liber Primus, and part of Cicero’s Orations 
against Catiline; and in this he had been as- 
sisted by his schoolmates, and had never read 
a line of Virgil; yet he had quite a desire to 
possess classical works, and had bought part 
of the library of a deceased clergyman, among 
whose books was an old Delphin edition of 
Virgil, with the following sentence written on 
the fly-leaf: “* Fortis dux in gutture fefellit.” 

The squire, taking for granted that it was a 
line copied from the work itself, asked Sumner 
Goodnow what it meant, and to construe it 
word for word. 

Goodnow, with the utmost gravity, thus be- 
gan: ‘‘ fortis dux, forty ducks, fefellit, fell flat, 
in gutture, in the gutter.” 

The squire carefully wrote each English 
word under the Latin, to which, according to 
Goodnow, it corresponded, and laid the sen- 
tence by for future use. 

It was long before an opportunity offered 
for the display of the treasure: indeed, the 
whole summer passed ; but late in the autumn, 
when the squire had gathered in the greater 
part of his harvest, the apples were picked and 
put in bins at the cider-house, a cheese ground 
out and* laid up on the press (perhaps some 
of our young readers may not know what we 
mean by a cheese: in cider-making it is apples 
ground up, and by means of a large, square 
hoop, and rye straw to bind the edges, laid up 
into a large cake), ready to turn the screws 
down upon it. The discovery was made that 
the beam was so rotten as to be unfit to use: 
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here was a fine piece of work. The squire, in 
great perturbation, sent for Uncle Jeremjah 
and his two oldest boys. It was a good deal 
of work to put in a new beam; but Uncle Jerry 
and his boys were equal to the emergency. 

They went into the woods, cut and hauled 
to the cider-house the butt stick of a large 
rock maple, hewed it out, and cut a tenon on 
each end, mortised holes through it to receive 
the large wooden screws, and Uncle Jerry cut 
the thread on the inside of the holes. 

The job was completed about supper time, 
and the squire invited Uncle Jerry to spend the 
evening. Highly gratified that his cider-mill 
was again in working order, he was in the 
best of spirits. After partaking of a bountiful 
supper, the squire and Uncle Jerry were seated 
before a cheerful fire, a quantity of books (the 
squire loved to make a display of literature) 
were on the table, and pipes and tobacco. The 
conversation naturally turned upon the sub- 
ject ever uppermost in the squire’s mind — 
James and his college career; that is, the squire 
wished to direct the conversatioh into that 
channel, but was at a loss respecting the man- 
ner in which he should introduce the subject, 
especially as Uncle Jerry seemed inclined to 
discuss the price of cattle and timber lands, in 
which there was at that time a good deal of 
speculation. 

The squire smoothed down his silken hose, 
glanced complacently at his polished silver 
shoe and knee buckles, fidgeted, answered at 
random the questions of his friend, and longed 
to, but dared not introduce the matter nearest 
his heart. He imagined Uncle Jerry had a wick- 
ed look, as he sat glancing from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows into the fire, permitting the 
smoke to escape slowly in a thin stream from 
his lips. 

Squire Trafton was extremely reluctant (now 
all was peace and good fellowship) to have 
any difference with Uncle Jerry, which was 
often the result of their intercourse, and more- 
over was very anxious to obtain his advice in 
respect to some business matter; therefore, 
like a skilful general, he determined to throw 
out a feeler. 

He had purchased a new carpet that fall—an 
article by no means extensively used at that 
time, when sanded floors had not been entire- 
ly superseded by painted ones. Uncle Jerry 
still held on to the old-fashioned white floor, 
scoured and sanded, and even to the pewter 
dishes. : 

‘*How do you like my new carpet, neigh- 
bor?” asked the squire. 

** Don't believe in ’em.” 
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‘* Why not?” 

*“*T call ’em hide-dirts, raal sluttish con- 
sarns; when our floor’s dirty, Abigail sweeps 
and scours it, then puts on clean sand, and 
*t’s clean.” 

‘* We sweep our carpets every day.” 

** Yes, you sweep part of the dust off the top; 
the rest goes through, and lies there a year. I 
happened here when you was taking up your 
carpets last spring; and anybody might have 
planted potatoes. on the floors: you had been 
living over all that dirt a year. According to 
that, you don’t have a clean floor but once a 
year, and then only a few hours, till you can 
get the rags down again. That wouldn’t do 
at all, for cleanly people like Abigail, to wash 
a floor only once a year. I should think it 
would breed a distemper.” 

The squire bit his lips: this was certainly 
not very encouraging; neither did it forebode 
a highly sociable and agreeable chat. 

** Why did not the boys stop and spend the 
evening with William; I told him to invite 
them?” ° 

‘*So he did (much obliged, square) ; but they 
had work to do; couldn’t stop any way.” 

*“*Do you think it right to set them at work 
in the night, after laboring as hard’ as they 
have on this press?” 

**T didn’t set em to work. You see, square, 
John Wingate has raised a great crop of on- 
ions, and gives two cents a bunch for bunch- 
ing ’em; the boys want to airn something for 
themselves; so they go up in his shed cham- 
ber and work evenings. Sam can bunch eigh- 
ty bunches an evening, and a hundred when 
the onions are large, and Tom seventy-five; 
that’s more’n they can airn in a whole day at 
any kind of work. They’ve both on’em got 
considerable laid by, which they’ve picked up 
in sich ways, let alone that each of ’em has 
bought a trunk and a good many go-to-meetin’ 
clothes. There’s Howard, who ain’t natrally 
6o workish as the other boys, has caught foxes 
and muskrats enough to buy him a steel fox- 
trap, a knife, and all his school-books.” 

“Neighbor Williams, you are a man, though 
not of large property, yet forehanded. I should 
mot think you would like to have your sons” 
(‘‘ work out,” he was going to say, which would 
have caused an explosion directly; he be- 
thought himself, however, and said) ‘‘ work so 
hard; it is my opinion that parents should 
provide for their children; children certainly 
are very ear.” 

‘Square Trafton, I’m not an avaricious 
man, though I know the worth of money; 
allers did, because I knew what it was to airn 





it; neither do I call myself a mean man: when 
I see any of my feller-creeturs in trouble, I 
can’t feel right till I help ’em. I calkerlate to 
stand my corner, and never begrudge what I 
do for the gospel, the town, or schooling. As 
you say, children are very near; the greatest 
comfort I take is in my family. I never worked 
so hard as I have, in heat and cold, night and 
day, just to get money to hoard up, look at, 
and count over Sunday mornings, as neigh- 
bor Skillings does; the thing that has set me 
on has been to take keer of and leave a little 
something for my family.” 

“Then I should not think you would want 
them to work so hard, but would like to see 
them sitting down enjoying themselves.” 

‘¢ Marcy sakes, square, they enjoy themselves 
working. I don’t know much, but I know this 
much —that the happiest people in this world 
are the ones that have got something ahead 
they set their hearts on, and are pulling hot 
foot arter it.” 

‘Ts that so?” 

‘* Sartain is, square; as sartain as you are 
alive and settin’ afore this fire; and the people 
that take the least comfort are the do-noth- 
ings. If they have any trouble (as everybody 
must), because they’ve nothing else to do, they 
keep thinking of it, and rolling it up just like 
a snowball; and because they can’t have every- 
thing they want, —and nobody kin, — they 
go to fretting about that, till they forget all 
the blessings they've got, and think they are 
the most miserable, God-forsaken creeturs 
that ever was; and so they be, and so they 
oughter be.” 

‘“*But if you work so hard to lay up some- 
thing for them, why not permit them to live 
easily, and enjoy themselves as they go along?” 

‘*And what is going to become of them 
arter I’m gone, and they’ve spent it, and don’t 
know how to airn more? Hain’t I jest told 
you that they enjoy themselves working? that 
is, if they are larned to do it; otherwise they 
won’t. There’s Howard, he caught muskrats, 
and sold the skins till he got money enough 
to buy a fox-trap; now, he enjoyed himself 
trying to get that money, and when he got 
that trap, he thought ten times as much of it 
as he would if I had gin it to him.” 

“I don’t see how you know what boys think, 
and what they feel.” 

“JT don’t larn it out of books. Don’t I know 
how I felt, and what I thought, when I was a 
boy ? ” 

“Do all boys think alike?” 

** Well, they are much of a muchness. You 
think, square, I know you ¢hink so,.that I work 
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my boys hard— almost abuse ’em ; but I don’t. 
I don’t set in the chimney cornerand say, ‘ Boys, 
go;'I git up, take my axe and scythe, and 
say, ‘Boys, come.’ I give ’em schooling, plenty 
to eat, plenty of sleep, good warm clothes, 
don’t send ’em out in storms, but I keep them 
steady to work, though I let ’em have their 
play days. I larn’em to take hold of a piece 
of work and carry it through, and try to tell 
’em the reason of things; why a thing is done 
this way or that. I do it for their good, be- 
cause I love ’em, and because I know it will 
make men of them — make them happier in 
the long run; boys don’t know what is best 
for them; they only know what they want just 
now. There’s my Sam; when he was younger 
than he is now, he’d be a hoeing with me, and 
Tom Bishop would come sauntering along 
with a fishing-pole, or a gun on his shoulder, 
and hang round the piece. I’d see our Sam 
kinder nestle, and begin to hoe faster to get to 
the end; and then they’d get together, and 
there’d be a deal of low talking back and for- 
rerd; arter he’d gone, I’d say, ‘ Sam, I s’pose 
you think it’s kinder hard that I keep you at 
work, and don’t let you run about gunning, 
and fishing, and doing nothing, like Tom; but 
bimeby you'll thank me for’t. I ain’t coming 
towards you, but you’re coming towards me. 


I’ve been over every inch of the road you are 


travelling on.’ Sam wouldn’t say anything; 
but I could tell by his looks that he felt it was 
kinder hard, and would liked to have dropped 
his hoe and gone.” 

‘**Didn’t Tom have any work to do at home?” 

“Yes; corn suffering to be hoed; but his 
father would let him go.” 

** Well, how did it come out?” 

“That was only a few years ago: now 
there’s Tom, a great hulking boy, no decent 
clothes to wear to meeting,.or anywhere else; 
he was invited to a wedding, and had to come 
to my Sam to borrow a pair of shoes; he went 
to a trade, staid a little while, and gin that 
up; he’s no way of getting any money, for 
people have got the notion he hain’t worth 
hiring, and no he hain’t. Now, look at my 
Sam bunching onions in the evening; think 
Tom Bishop could get him to leave: his work 
now? I have hard work to keep him at home 
now, so many arter him; and he’s thought of 
in the neighborhood.” 

‘‘But don’t you give your boys anything? 
Mine are a constant bill of expense. O, the 
money we’ve spent for them and the girls!” 

‘* Wal, I hain't got a great sight to give ’em; 
but what I kin give em, I give ’em in sich a 
way as I think won’t hurt ’em, and make ’em 
lazy, but help ’em, and make ’em smart.” 
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“JT should like to know how you do that, 
for it seems to me the more I give my chil- 
dren, the more I may. I’m sure I don’t know 
where it goes to.” 

**T’ll tell you. square. I says to Tom in the 
spring, ‘ There’s a good piece of ground, Tom; 
I’ll give you what you kin get off of it; go and 
plant it.’ He’ll plant it; bimeby there'll be a 
broken day; we'll get our work done at noon, 
or in the middle of the afternoon. I'll say, 
‘Boys, we won’t begin a new job; you may rest, 
or goa fishing.’ The first thing you'll see of 
Tom, he’ll be going for that piece; no fishing 
for him till that’s hoed. In the fall he sells 
his potatoes or corn, and he knows what that 
money is worth; it cost him a good deal of 
hard work ; he won't throw it away; he’ll take 
kere of it, and not buy jewsharps. Perhaps 
the mare has acolt. I’llsay to Sam, ‘Take kere 
of it; it’s yours.’ I'll warrant you that ere colt 
will fare well, grow well; if there’s any good 
hay in the barn, he’ll get it. Perhaps a sheep 
won’t own her lamb; I says to Mary, ‘Take 
kere of that lamb; it’s yours.’ That lamb will 
be taken kere of, I’ll be bound; she’s got six 
sheep she’s reared in that way, and has worked 
up the wool, spun, knit, and woven, made into 
clothes for herself, and some to sell.” 

* That is a singular way.” 

‘*Wal, it is my way. I want to bring my 
children up in a way that they’ll know what it 
is to airn money, and then when they come 
to have what I’ve got together, they’ll know 
how to take kere on’t; not that I want them 
to bunch onions in the evening, or begrudge 
them a little money; but they do it, despise 
to live on their father, and have a manly 
spirit; at any rate, square, it’s a fashion that’s 
throve well with us thus far. Don’t my chil- 
dren look as though they enjoyed themselves? 
Do they look as though they were abused; 
and worked to death?” 

‘© No, I must say I never saw a happier fam- 
ily in my life. They say you buy a piece of 
land every year. How is it?” 

This was a matter that touched the squire 
nearly, as, although he was possessed of a 
great deal of real estate, which was not only 
valuable and rising in value, yet, in order to 
carry on his agricultural operations, and sup- 
port the additional expenses of James’s educa- 
tion, he was actually contemplating selling a 
piece of land to obtain money. 

‘* Sartain I do; I have allers a yoke of cattle 
to sell in the fall; sometimes two, some corn, 
lambs, and sometimes a colt; then I calkerlate 
to buy a piece of land; if I don’t want it the 
boys will; land won’t run away.” 

Our young readers must bear in mind that 
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land was cheap in that day, especially wild 
land. 

‘*It is a matter of surprise to me, that, so 
much attached to the soil as you are, you are 
not more interested in my improvements, 
which are made with the best lights, and on 
scientific principles.” 

‘* Cause I can’t see the improvements. I 
don’t believe it is a betterment to go and spend 
money to dreen a piece of land, when ’tain’t 
good for nothing arter ’tis dreened. and one 
quarter of the money would have bought good 
land that didn’t want any dreening, jest be- 
cause they do it in England, where land’s 
worth a hundred times as much. I don’t 
think much of this ere skience. Two years 
ago you wanted to find out how much hay 
there was in your western ground mow; you 
was going to do it by skience, and kivered a 
slate all over with figgers. I sot it in my own 
mind, and never made a figger. When it was 
weighed out, I come within eight hundred, 
and you didn’t come within two ton.” 

‘Don’t you think a person may work with 
the mind as well as the hand?” 

‘* With course, they must work with both; 
jest like the cogs of a. water-wheel into a 
smaller wheel. There’s Joe Butler, as stout a 
feller as is in town; but his work comes to 


nothing, cause he’s got no mind; the hands 
are like the hands of a clock; it’s the inside 
work that does the business, and tells the 
hours.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SQUIRE SOARS. 


FTER this conversation, there was for a 
few moments a dead silence; the squire, 
leaning. his head upon his hands, seemed 
absorbed in thought. Uncle Jerry resumed 
his pipe, permitting the smoke slowly to 
escape, and appeared also to be lost in med- 
itation. At length the squire, imagining he 
saw an opening through which to introduce 
his favorite theme, in the discussion of which 
he flattered himself that he should be able to 
confound and silence Uncle Jerry, said, ‘‘ Then 
do you not think that intellectual effort and 
achievement are more excruciating (he meant 
ennobling, but he got the word from his son’s 
letter, and James did not write plainly) than 
physical?” 

**You must talk English, square, if you 
expect me to take your meaning. I don’t un- 
derstand these forrin tongues.” 

**Do you not think it is more honorable and 
grander to work with the mind than with the 
hands?” 
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‘*No, I don’t think any such nonsense, 
without it’s more useful then it is.” 

‘¢ But is not the position of a minister, law- 
yer, professor, or student in a college, more 
honorable than that of a man digging in the 
dirt?” 

‘© No, ’tain’t, without he’s more of a man, or 
it can be showed that he’s more useful; ’tain’t 
what a man does that makes him honorable; 
the honor’s in the man and his principle.” 

‘Jerry, I have no patience with you; you 
would bring down that learned man, Parson 
Bradford, who can read Greek, Latin, and 
even Hebrew, to the level of a common farm- 
er, and speak evil of dignities.” 

‘¢ Wal, suppose there were no common farm- 
ers whose minds set their fingers to work to 
raise grain, beef, and potatoes, and Parson 
Bradford and his hearers had nothing to eat 
but Latin and Greek, how long would he have 
any people to preach to, or be able to preach 
himself? and where would his salary come 
from? It sartain couldn’t come from skien- 
tific farmers-who can’t raise bread enough to 
support their own families.” 

“*O, Jerry! Jerry! where will you land 
next?” 

**On my feet, square; but where do you 
think you’ll land, with your notions about the 
calling making the man? According to your 
notions about the calling making the man, it’s 
grand and honorable to shave a poor man’s 
note, and put damaged beef aboard a ship for 
sailors to eat, because General Thaxter does it, 
has got rich by doing so, and has a brass 
knocker on his door, with the figure of a dog 
on it.” 

Dumb with amazement, the squire leaned 
his head upon his hand, while Uncle Jerry, 
thoroughly warmed up with his subject, went 
on cutting right and left among the squire’s 
most cherished notions. 

‘* Now, sence you bring up Parson Bradford, 
what did he say last Lord’s day in the arter- 
noon?” 

**]’m sure I don’t know what that scholarly 
man said, that could have anything in com- 
mon with the ideas you have advanced.” 

‘* Then you was asleep. Didn’t he say the 
cross was what they put malefactors to death 
on; that it was the most disgraceful kind of 
punishment?” : 

‘* Yes, he said that.” 

‘‘ Wal, what is the cross now? Ain’t it hon- 
orable? Don’t they make pictures of it, put 
it on steeples, and wear it in their bosoms? 
Wasn't it the purpose to which it was put, and 
the Saviour, that made it honorable? If he’d 
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been hung by the neck on a gallus, instead 
of being hung by the hands and feet on a 
cross, wouldn’t it a made a gallus honorable? 
Yes, and you'd be wearing it on your bosom. 
So when a man who is a real man stands 
behind his anvil and takes the hammer in his 
hand, or takes hold of the plough-handles, he 
makes ’em honorable.” 

‘* Then you think your calling as honorable 
as that of Mr. Goodnow?” 

‘*Men have different gifts, and one man is 
jest as honorable as another, if he makes the 
most of his gifts. Mr. Goodnow has a gift to 
teach; he makes the most of it, and is to be 
respected, because he is a useful man; and 
when he was here, he kept a good school, 
and did good in the town; but to save his 
soul, he couldn’t have put the beam into 
your press that I have put in to-day, nor have 
cut the thread of those screws I made for your 
hay-press.” 

The squire, at his wit’s end, utterly unable 
to reply to his sturdy antagonist, caught at 
the mention of Goodnow’s name to vary the 
conversation, and observed, — 

‘“‘T received a letter from James to-day.” 

“Did you? Wal, how’s he getting along? 
Kin he hoe his row? I should think he would 
be homesick.” 

‘“‘No, he is getting along finely, stands very 
well in his class, and writes me that he has a 
fine set of classmates, who room in the same 
building, and are very kind to him. I have 
no doubt, none in the world, that my son will 
make a very distinguished man.” 

“TI have, though,” said Uncle Jerry to him- 
self; ‘the upshot of it is, he takes the boy’s 
word for it; then, I expect, these classmates 
show him. ‘ You can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.’” 

But he kept his thoughts to himself, for 
having, as he would say, freed his mind with 
much less opposition and assumption than 
usual on the part of the squire, he felt himself 
bound in courtesy to respect the ideas of his 
entertainer: neither did he tell Squire Traf- 
ton that (having discovered that Sumner 


Goodnow was poor, and exerting himself to |: 


the utmost to get an education) he gave him 
a fortnight’s board, and when he closed his 
school, said to him, ‘‘Mr. Goodnow, you’ve 
kept a good school, the best one we ever had; 
you’ve kept good order; my boys have larned 
more this winter than they’ve larned before 
in three; you’ve been a raal benefit to our 
town. I wish you well, and want you to ac- 
cept this,’’ and put into his hand two ten-dol- 
lar bills. In pursuance of those kindly inten- 
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tions to which we have alluded, Uncle Jere- 
miah said (as he glanced at the books upon 
the table and through the open door into the 
library), ‘‘ You’ve got a master sight of books, 
square; are they all in forrin tongues?” 

The squire’s heart was glad within him as 
he replied, ‘‘ Most of them are; did you ever 
see the Latin language?” opening a volume 
of Cicero’s Orations, and holding the page be- 
fore his friend. 

‘*So that’s Latin; they’re outlandish iook- 
ing words, but the letters ain’t; they’re same 
qua, db, %.” 

** Yes, we use the Roman letters.” 

**T allers thought Latin was what we see 
sometimes on the top of a newspaper.” 

‘¢That is German text,” replied the squire, 
swelling like a turkey-cock on a sunny morn- 
ing when the rooster is out of the way. 

“Jarman, is it? Wal, I didn’t know; and 
kin you read it?” 

** Yes; listen; ” and the squire, with majestic 
intonation, read the first page of the first 
oration against Catiline. 

** But what does it mean, square? I s’pose 
there’s some meaning to it.” 

The squire had, by means of a translation, 
succeeded in mastering about half of the first 
oration, and gave the English. 

‘©Tt seems there was some kind of a rupture 
among’’em, a kinder plot like.” 

“Yes, there was a conspiracy against the 
government.” 

‘‘Some like Shays’ rebellion, I s’pose. I 
mind that well.” 

“Yes, and this Catiline was at the head 
of it.” 

‘¢ Wal, this Mr. Quickerow was well named; 
he gave it to him right and left, raal good.” 

‘‘There,” said the squire, opening another 
book, ‘is a production that will endure as 
long as the world stands.” 

‘* And what do ye call that?” 

‘“‘These are the poems of Virgil, one of the 
greatest poets the world ever saw.” 

‘* And what did he write about?” 

‘¢* About farming and war.” 

**T don’t think much of book farming.” 

The squire was afraid to read the text, since 
Uncle Jerry might have asked him to translate 
it, which he was unable to do- To forestall 
this, he bethought himself of the sentence on 
the fly-leaf, and said, ‘‘ Here is a line copied 
out of the work with a pen;” and he showed 
it to Uncle Jerry. 

‘* Read it, square.” 

“* Fortis dux fefellit in gutture.” 

‘* What does it mean?” 
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“* Fortis dux, forty ducks, fefelizt, fell flat, in 
gutture, in the gutter.” 

‘‘That’s nonsense, square.” 

‘Nonsense! Do you presume to commit 
sacrilege, and an ignorant man to pronounce 
a line of Publius Virgilius Maro (born seventy 
years before the Saviour, anda friend of Au- 
gustus) nonsense! Words that would be 
nonsense from the lips of others are divine 
from his.” 

‘*T don’t keer who said it; I’ll uphold it’s 
nonsense; ducks ain’t got on their backs so 
easy. If there was water in the gutter, you 
couldn’t get ’em on their backs; and if there 
wasn’t, it don’t stand to reason that forty 
ducks would be on their backs at once. If he 
don’t know any more about farming than he 
does about ducks, he don’t know much. If 
that’s where you get your new light abont 
farming, square, no wonder you don’t raise 
more. That Mr. Quickerow, he talked good 
sense; but this puts me in mind of ‘ Mother 
Goose’s Melodies.’ ” 

‘Jerry Williams,” exclaimed the squire, 
“TI can’t nor won’t endure to hear one of the 
greatest poets of antiquity, favored with the 
friendship of the Roman emperor, vilified in 
my house, and his works compared to the 
vulgarities of Mother Goose.” 


**Wal, you needn’t, Jim Trafton,” replied 
Uncle Jerry, seizing his hat, and exclaiming, 
as he left the room, ‘‘ The next time you want 
a beam put in your cider-press, you kin send 
for Square Virgil and his ducks, or that ere 
Mr. Quickerow.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BREAKING THE FID. 


ANY a pleasant spring morning is suc- 

ceeded by a cloudy day; and thus the 
social interview of Uncle Jeremiah and Squire 
Trafton, which promised so fair at the outset, 
was broken off abruptly and in anger. The 
old adage, ‘‘Sin in haste and repent at lei- 
sure,” found its fulfilment in the reflections 
of both. 

‘*What ignorance and assumption, and 
what conceit! But I’m sorry I lost my temper. 
I have missed accomplishing the principal 
purpose for which I invited him — to obtain 
his advice in respect to that timber land; but 
he’ll get over it,” soliloquized Squire Traf- 
ton, as he heard the outer gate slam behind 
Uncle Jeremiah. 

‘* What a ninny I was, to care a straw for 
the old gander! He’s not worth minding. I 
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was foolish to say what I did; he has given 
me many a good job, and his money is as good 
as anybody’s. But I’ll know about them ere 
ducks, for I’ll ask Parson Bradford. If that 
is the stuff he and the square spend so much 
time over, I think they might be better em- 
ployed; but the square’ll get over it. 

Such were the reflections of Uncle Jerry. 
After all, he felt somewhat flattered by the 
friendship of the squire ; moreover, many a dol- 
lar, in the course of a year, found its way from 
the pocket of that dignitary to Uncle Jerry’s. 

It was the wont of the farmer, once or twice 
in the year, to make Parson Bradford a pres- 
ent of wood, wool, or provisions. Shortly 
after his fall out with the squire, he presented 
himself early in the forenoon at the door of 
Parson Bradford with a load of dry wood. By 
way of replying to the expressions of obliga- 
tion on the part of the minister, he said, ‘‘ You 
see, Mr. Bradford, I’ve been wanting to ask 
you a question or two for some days, and so, 
as I was coming, thought I wouldn't come 
empty-handed.” 

‘*Come into the study, where we can be by 
ourselves,” said the parson, who (quite a hu- 
mogous man) loved dearly to have a talk with 
the shrewd, observant old yeoman. 

Uncle Jerry chained his cattle to the wheels, 
gave them some cornstalks, and setting his 
goad beside the front door, entered the study. 

“You see, Mr. Bradford, Square Trafton 
and I have had a little spat —a ruction.” 

“Nothing uncommon, I presume,” replied 
the parson, with a smile. 

‘*No, sir; but what I want to know is, is 
there any sich man as Mr. Virgil, a Latin 
man?” 

‘* There was, Mr. Williams; but he has been 
hundreds of years in his grave.” 

‘*Was he a great scholar — an understand- 
ing man?” 

“Yeu” ‘ 

*‘ And he writ varses?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘* About farming, and a great war they had 
in ancient times?” 

“Tea 

‘*That’s what the square said; but, then, 
how in the name of goodness come he to put 
sich silly stuff in his book?” 

“ Silly stuff! Why, what can you know 
about Virgil?” asked the parson, astonished 
in his turn. 

‘Why, about them ere ducks that fell flat 
on their backs in the gutter.” 

** There. is no such expression there.” 

“There is, Mr. Bradford, for the square 
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read it to me, and I saw it with my own eyes; 
that is, I saw the outlandish words.” 

The parson took down an edition of Virgil 
and opened it. 

‘¢ Was it such a book as this?” 

*¢ As much like it as my two thumbs.” 

“¢ And that was printed in the book?” 

‘It wasn’t printed; it was writ with a pen 
on one of them blank leaves, before the be- 
ginning.” 

‘* What did you say it was?” 

“‘T can’t jestly remember the outlandish 
words only a couple of ’em; this is the way it 
was: Forts dux, forty ducks fell flat on their 
backs in the gutter. Because I told him it was 
nonsense, and a man that would write sich 
stuff and print it in a book to be presarved, 
was no man at all, he flared up, got on to his 
high-flown words, and as much as told me to 
go out of doors; yes, he called me a prepos- 
terous, and if it hadn’t been in his own house, 
I’d a knocked him down.” 

Parson Goodnow, who was a close student, 
somewhat nervous, and not well able to con- 
trol himself, burst into a broad laugh, left off, 
and began again, till Uncle Jerry began to 
laugh from sympathy, although without know- 
ing what he was laughing at. 

At length he said, ‘Squire Trafton” 


(bursting out again) ‘‘is—is a good friend 
of mine; I should be very sorry indeed to of- 
fend him; but if you will promise to keep the 

matter entirely to yourself, I’ll enlighten — ig 


“T will, Mr. Bradford.” 

‘* Somebody has made a fool of him.” 

‘‘That’s impossible, for ’twas already done 
at hand.” 

‘‘Sumner Goodnow was at the bottom of 
that, [know. The squire is very fond of using 
words that sound large, whether he knows 
the signification or not. Since his son went 
to college it has grown upon him; he is con- 
stantly asking me to translate Latin sentences 
for him. I suppose it was the same with Good- 
now; and the forty ducks is a college catch — 
an old joke that somebody made up.” 

‘*Shouldn’t I like to tell him of it!” 

‘* Well, you can’t, for you have promised.” 

‘**T know it, and J never will. Then Mr. 
Virgil is no sich man as that?” 

“‘By no means; and should you read his book 
in relation to husbandry, you would find many 
things corresponding to your own practice.” 

‘I’m greatly obleeged, Mr. Bradford; but 1 
wish Ihad known it before Goodnow went 
away.” 

“Why so?” 

‘I made him a small present; but if I had 
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known that, I would have given him as much 
agin.” 

‘“‘T suppose you and Squire Trafton will get 
together again; you always do.” 

**T don’t know. You see, I told him, says 
I, ‘When you want another cider-press fixed, 
you kin jest send for Square Virgil.’ ”’ 

The parson roared again. 

‘** But, Mr. Williams, as I understand it, you 
didn’t say in so many words that you wouldn’t 
ever do any more work for him; you only im- 
plied it; besides, the implication only extended 
to repairing of a cider-press; you didn’t even 
imply that you wouldn’t do other work for 
him.” 

*“*T don’t know how it will be; but I know, 
if I do, he’ll have to knuckle.” 

**T guess he’ll knuckle.” 

**It’s time I was on the road,” said Uncle 
Jerry, rising. 

“You don’t go one step from here till after 
dinner; so don’t say another word.” 

** But I’ve got on my old clothes.” 

‘*Didn’t I tell you, only last Sabbath, that 
it is not the outside of the.cup or platter that 
is of the most consequence. Come, now, if 
you won’t make any more excuses, and will 
put your oxen in the barn, like a good neigh- 
bor, I'll read you what Mr. Virgil. (as you 
call him) says about farming, as I want you 
to have a better opinion of him.” 

‘“*T guess I'll give ’em some more stalks 
where they stand; they'll be more comforta- 
ble there in the sun than they would in the 
barn. But, if the square had read the book, 
why didn’t he know that varse wasn’t in it?” 

‘“*He never did; he couldn’t read it.” 

“Then how did he know what it told 
about?” 

**Goodnow told him; or he read about it 
in some other book; or perhaps I may have 
told him in some of the interminable conver- 
sations between us, and forgotten it. From 
your remarks, I infer that you were much 
pleased with Goodnow.” 

‘‘Liked him fust rate; all our folks liked 
him; not a mite of trouble in the house; jest 
like our own folks; and the children larned. 
He was a raal blessing; why, Howard cried 
when school was done. Now, he was a young 
man that had great privileges, and was raal 
gifted; but it was a pleasure to talk with him; 
he didn’t use big words, as the square does. 
There’s only one thing I ever had agin him.” 

‘¢ What was that?” 

‘“* Why, his stuffing the old square about 
sending that boy to college; that is, I 
suppose he did; but it wasn’t right. His 
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father thinks he’s doing great; but I reckon, 
while the grass is growing, the horse will 
starve.” 

Uncle Jeremiah fed and watered his oxen; 
and the minister helped him unload the wood. 

Ministers in those days — the majority of 
them — owned land and cultivated it, work- 
ing with their own hands, which banished 
blue devils, dyspepsia, black Monday, and 
obviated the necessity of going to Europe. 

After dinner, the parson sat down to read, 
and Uncle Jerry to listen to Mr. Virgil, mak- 
ing his comments as the minister proceeded. 
Before commencing, he gave a brief sketch of 
the life of Virgil, the design of his writings, 
and their character. 

.“* Wal,” said Uncle Jerry, ‘‘it was clever in 
the man to give him back his homestead. 
Then it was a good thing in Mr. Virgil, arter 
he got rich, to give the homestead to his aged 
parents. I like that in him. But I don’t 
blame that man, if the girl was engaged to 
him; and then this other man comes along, 
and her father gives her to him for fighting 
for his own. But let us hear about the farm- 
ing. By the way, how did your corn turn out 
in the field by the brook?” 


**Excellently well, Mr. Williams. I had 


fifty bushels sound corn; before you go I want 


to show you some traces.” 

** And your potatoes?” 

‘* First rate.” 

The parson now proceeded to read such por- 
tions of the Georgics as he thought would be 
intelligible and interesting to his auditor; 
and he began with Virgil’s directions for en- 
riching the land. 

“That's right,” said Uncle Jerry; ‘‘ ashes is 
fust rate; it is all that makes new land pro- 
duce so.” 

He then read the description of a good colt. 

‘*That’s it; them’s the marks for a likely 
colt; he knew something about a horse. I 
didn’t think they knew. how to graft so long 
ago, but it seems they did. That is fust rate 
what he says about breaking steers, and put- 
ting ’em on to an empty cart fust. It puts me 
in mind of what Sam did with a yoke of steers 
that I gave him, when they were calves.” 

‘* What was that?” 

‘“* Why, the neighbors round had a great 
notion of pulling oxen, to see whose cattle 
could twitch the most. Last year there wasn’t 
a house but had a great rock or log at the door 
to twitch. Sam’s steers were most four, large 
and smart. Well, you’d’a laughed to see that 
boy work with ’em.” 

‘*How did he work with them? I should 
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like to know, for I have heard there are no 
oxen in town can haul so large a load.” 

‘¢When they were young, only three year old, 
he’d hitch ’em on to the corner of the barn 
with along chain: then he would take up 
eight or ten links of the chain, and fid it with 
a little twig of a tree not bigger than a pipe- 
stem, and start the steers; they would break 
it, with course. Then he would put in a leetle 
larger fid, and they would break that; but he 
took keer, and never put one in but he knew 
they could break. So he worked with ’em 
till he got ’em to think they must break the 
fid; and, when they got to be four year old, 
they would twitch anything; and now, if the 
load don’t go, neither yoke nor bows will hold 
‘em. There’s no oxen, big or leetle, in town, 
will begin to twitch with ’em. It takes half 
my time to make yokes and bows for ’em.” 

‘* But,” said Mr. Bradford, ‘‘ your boy 
worked upon the same principle that Virgil 
recommends.” 

‘¢ Sartain; that’s what I was coming at; and 
it’s jest as good with boys as ’tis with steers — 
encourage ’em.” 

‘* That was the way, then, you taught your 
boys to twitch.” 

‘* Sartainly. When you bring them steers 
up to a log to hitch ’em on, they’ll snort and 
paw the ground; and the instant they hear 
the hook of the chain click, it’s stand clear, I 
tell you; and arter they’ve twitched once or 
twice, you have to bring ’em up head to to 
hitch ’em on, and then call ’em round. It’s as 
much as a man’s life is worth to hook a chain 
behind ’em in the woods. And that’s the way 
with Sam and Tom when there’s a hard job 
on hand; they are jest as raving as the oxen, 
cause I’ve brought ’em up to think they must 
break the fid.” 

‘¢ What else struck you as true and interest- 
ing?” asked the parson, much amused with 
the earnestness of his parishioner, and greatly 
interested to remark the impression produced 
by the numbers of the poet upon a man of 
great natural abilities, who had very little 
education, and whose powers had all been 
directed into a thoroughly practical channel. 

‘* Wal, what he says about seasoning wood 
in the smoke, that’s jest so. When I makea 
yoke, if I don’t have to put it right on to the 
cattle’s necks, I ile it and put it up chimney to 
season in the smoke.” 

‘*T will now read what he says about crops.” 

“Do. I should like to hear that.” 

When the parson concluded, Uncle Jere- 
miah remarked, ‘‘ That is jest so, what he 
says about flax and oats, burning the land. 
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It’s hard to get grass seed to ketch arter flax 
or oats; flax specially takes the strength out 
of the ground. What he says about letting 
the ground go fallow (though it ain’t neces- 
sary on our new land), about changing crops 
and burning stubble, about feeding down 
wheat likewise — I’ve often turned in cattle 
and fed down winter rye, when I found it was 
getting winter proud.” 

‘¢ Then, on the whole, you like Mr. Virgil’s 
ideas about farming?” 

‘‘ Yes, I do, Mr. Bradford. I like ’em much; 
and what I most admire is, he does everything 
at the right time; sows when it’s time to sow, 
and works the ground when it is fit to work. 
That’s the trouble with the square; he’s allers 
out of season, allers behindhand, and allers 
in a fuss; when he oughter be hoeing, he’s 
planting; and when he oughter be harvest- 
ing, he’s haying. He’s all the year in a stew. 
His hay all dries up; the weeds eat up his 
crops; his cattle are poor; cows don’t give any 
milk, and he has to come to me to buy but- 
ter. This makes him cross; he quarrels with 
the hired help, and is all the year jest like a 
cat running round arter her tail. Yes, Mr. 
Bradford, there’s some chaw to that; none of 
your duck nonsense.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE KING OF THE COAST. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. (MRS. PARTINGTON.) 


[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


E didn’t apply the term ‘ coasting” to 
sliding down hill in the old time. It 
was simply sliding down hill; andI well re- 
member, when John Goddard came on Mason's 
Hill, one Saturday afternoon, with his new 
Boston sled, and spoke of ‘‘ coasting down,” 
we laughed at him as an affected fellow; but 
he had a fine sled — long and slim, and ele- 
gantly painted in red, and green, and gold 
colors, with a coat of varnish on it that was 
dazzling in the sun. Much admiration was 
caused by the sled, and the possessor of it 
was envied by all of the boys, who saw in 
him a conqueror. . 
John had set himself up considerably on 
the strength of that sled. He had just come 
from the metropolis, and was himself a half 
source of wonder, because Boston was deemed 
very far off by us boys in those days, and any 
one coming from there was rather looked up 
to as a travelled personage, and his opinion 
was listened to on all the topics that boyhood 
was interested in with great deference. How 
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much he knew! He could tell us all about 
Faneuil Hall, and the State House, and Bos- 
ton Common; and here his eloquence ex- 
hausted itself in describing that splendid 
“coasting” place, which we received with 
open mouths, though we laughed at him a 
little in our sleeve because of the new word. 
However, we got over that in a little while, 
and ‘‘ coasting” was as common as *‘ sliding” 
had been before. 

But what stories he told of his great ex- 
ploits with his sled!— some of them very 
funny ones, — and, of course, we all believed 
them. Any quantity of other sleds he had 
broken, and he had been perfectly terrific in 
tripping people up who got in his way, some 
of whom had -escaped but by the narrowest 
chance. Then there was nothing on the 
‘*coast” that would beat his sled anywhere. 
The boys at this looked at their sleds dispar- 
agingly; and they did look inferior beside 
that beautiful fabric, with its blue silk cord, 
seeming like a hound held in leash, ready to 
start when bidden. I should have said that 
John himself was a handsome, dashy-looking 
fellow, and was of aclass in life as far above 
the common boys by whom he was surround- 
ed as his sled was better than theirs; but there 
is little feeling of caste among boys, and, as 
he put on no airs, he was_ gladly welcomed in 
the circle, and became at once the lion, as I 
have intimated. ‘Of course a sled like that 
could whip the crowd, and the honors were 
accorded ‘to its owner in advance. 

At the foot of Mason’s Hill, in front of the 
jail, was a high board fence, made of boards 
laid lengthwise, with several inches’ space be- 
tween each; and, in the big snow-storms ‘rom 
the north-east, the wind would blow throu, 
these openings, and curl the snow up on the 
inside of the fence, like mountain peaks, leav- 
ing a space of some feet between the top and 
the fence, the snow being blown out almost to 
the ground below, — presenting a chasm that 
might, at convenience, be transformed into a 
snow fort, for attack or defence, which was 
frequently done. 

At the time of which I write, a hill of snow 
as high as the fence had been formed in this 
manner, that sloped down gradually on the 
other side, towards the hill; and it was the 
ambition of all to obtain momentum suffi- 
cient, in sliding down, to run up to the top of 
this snow mountain. None, however, had as 
yet achieved it. 

‘*Let the Zephyr try it, Goddard,” said Joe 
Burgin. It was the name of the sled. 

Then Goddard told us of his once sliding 
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down Hancock Street, in Boston, and striking 
an old colored gentleman between the legs, 
tipping him over on his, Goddard's back, who 
carried him, with his feet elevated in the air, 
away to the bottom of the hill, and the dread- 
ful fuss they made about it; whereat we all 
laughed. 

“Try her on the snowdrift,” Joe Burgin 
again urged. 

He accordingly got on the sled, after run- 
ning a little, — hardly necessary, for Mason’s 
Hill was very steep, and very icy, — and down 
he went. The sled flashed along the coast, in 
its gay colors, like a brilliant bird on the wing, 
and admiration grew enthusiastic when it was 
seen that he had run up two thirds of the dis- 
tance to the top of the drift below. This was 
at least three sleds’ lengths higher than the 
best had gone. He came back flushed with 
triumph. 

Others followed, doing their utmost; but he 
distanced them all. In the midst of the ex- 


citement, a new comer appeared on the hill. 
It was ‘‘ Little Ben,” as we used to call him, 
because he was heavier than any of us; and 
he came slow!y up the acclivity, puffing and 
blowing, dragging an old and rough-looking 
sled after him, that seemed made of slabs 
nailed together with board nails, and appeared 


to shake as it was drawn along. 

** Hallo, Ben!” cried a half-dozen voices; 
**where did you get that sled? Is it part of 
Noah’s ark?” 

** Guess not,” said Ben; ‘‘ it has been in our 
family too long for that.” 

** Well, what are you going to do with it?” 

** Gwine to slide,” said he; ‘ and, if you ken 
beat ner, I want you to bring on your sleds 
ad do it quick. She can’t wait.” ' 

There was a laugh at this, and Goddard 
gave his sled a twirl round by the rope, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Look at this, now, stupid, 
if you want to see a sled, and take your dis- 
reputable thing out of the way.” 

Ben glanced at the gaudy-looking affair, 
and smiled in a manner that provoked God- 
dard, who looked round on the assembled 
crowd forsympathy. They were all with him, 
and Ben’s old sled was food for unbounded 
ridicule. 

‘“*Take it home and split it up, Ben,” said 
one. 

** Make a hen-coop of it,” said another. 

“°*Tis big enough for a barn door,” said a 
third. 

They all had something ‘to say, and they all 
were having a capital time at Ben’s expense, 
when he said, very quietly, — 
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‘“‘Well, she isn’t very handsome, that’s a 
fact; but I guess she ken hold her own agin 
any of you. That ’ere is a pretty nice-looking 
sled; but I guess old Claw-hammer here’ll 
beat her.” 

There was a louder laugh than ever at this, 
especially at the name; but it didn’t disturb 
him. 

**O, you can larf,” said he; ‘‘ that’s mighty 
easy; but the proof of the puddin’ is in eatin’ 
the bag. Bring on your sleds. Let’s see what 
this fine chap can do.” 

So the Zephyr was put upon the track again, 
and she went up fully a foot higher than be- 
fore, amid the cheers of the boys. 

“Pretty well done,” said Ben; ‘but now 
we will see some of old Claw-hammer’s p’ints. 
Go it, now,” — speaking to the sled. 

He did not run at starting, but threw him- 
self upon his rickety sled, that seemed to dart 
at his word. Down the hill he went, with 
startling speed — down, and down, and down 
he went, faster as he neared the bottom, when, 
striking the hill of snow below, up the sled 
rose to the very top, and dropping into the 
chasm, pitched Ben headlong upon the fence 
beyond, doubling him up, with the breath 
beaten out of him, where he hung a moment 
suspended, and then fell into the street. 

It was some moments before he recovered. 
The boys had rushed down the hill to help 
him as he went over, and he was greeted with 
a shout of gratulation as he pulled his old 
sled from where it lay, and slid on it down the 
declivity of the snow hill. Never did the 
popular tide turn so quickly. The old sled 
was seized by a dozen hands to draw it up the 
hill; and the elegant Boston sled, with all its 
bright hues, faded out of popular regard, to 
give place to what was admitted to be the 
King of the Coast. 

**T tell you what it is,” said Ben, ‘* you can’t 
always tell the wuth of a thing by the outside. 
It may be, like a singed cat, a good deal bet- 
ter than it looks.” 


—_——_—_-—___ 


—— THE contrast is, in some respects, very 
great*between an ancient city, like Athens, and 
many of our modern manufacturing cities. 
Less than thirty years ago, and when Bir- 
mingham, England, had two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, that busy city possessed but 
a single statue. Athens, which never had half 
the population of Birmingham, probably had 
a statue or a monument for every fifty inhab- 
itants. In the best days of Rome the propor- 
tion was nearly the same. aff 
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FRONTIER SKETOHES. 


By the Author of “The Cabin on the Prairie,” and “The 
Young Pioneers.”’ 


I. THE SQUATTER’S ADVICE. 


OHN WORDSWORTH was a well-formed, 

gentlemanly-looking man, in spite of the ox- 
whip he awkwardly flourished, and the soiled 
and patched working suit he wore. Even the 
plodding, slow-thinking cattle he guided knew 
that driving them was new business to him; 
and, like certain other ‘‘ eye-servants,” they 
took advantage of his greenness, and loitered 
unpardonably in their tasks. If he wished 
them to “‘ gee” they would “haw,” and in- 
stead of hurrying they would stand still. 

But Whiteface and Brindle were not the 
only ones under his authority that gave him 
trouble. There was of late rebellion in the 
family circle. Let us explain. 

Mr. Wordsworth had formerly resided in 
one of the New England States, and was an 
influential citizen. Under the many admir- 
able religious influences in which the forma- 
tive years of his life were passed, he had 
developed into a reliable, straightforward, 
valuable character, with this flaw: he was set 
and stern. He had been a common-school 
teacher, accustomed to enforce the strictest 
discipline. Respected, feared, obeyed, but not 
loved. Unfortunate the youngster that blun- 
dered, faltered, whispered, dropped a pencil, 
moved unbidden, idled under his reign. Woe 
to the girl or boy who, in an unguarded 
mood, betrayed a symptom of “innate sin,” 
or of human infirmity! He opened each 
day’s exercises with readings from the gentle 
precepts of the Gospels, and prayer to the 
Father of Mercies; and then, how stringent 
the laws he laid down, and what punish- 
ments he inflicted! 

Mr. Wordsworth was conscientious in all 
this, and was nearly as rigid and exacting in 
the government of his household. The three 
eldest children were good and obedient; but 
the fourth child, when about fifteen, became 
strangely perverse. He was a noble-looking, 
manly boy, of large frame and great physi- 
cal strength, the pride of his acquaintances, 
and singularly efficient in whatever he at- 
tempted to do. 

We sometimes speak of “‘ getting expanded ” 
by going west. There are two sorts of ex- 
pansion. One, when ‘a little, mean, selfish 
heart becomes generous; the other, when a 
lax nature becomes too lax for wholesome re- 
straint in doctrine and duty. But Mr. Words- 
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worth was simply narrow. What would be 
the effect of prairie life on him? As for his 
youngest son, Arthur, the uneasiness undér 
restraint which began to show itself east, 
broke out in strong defiance, west. Of late 
his will had risen in undisguised opposition 
to his father’s, and he boldly indicated his de- 
termination to submit no longer to the pater- | 
nal control, which had become to hima servile 
yoke. The father, however, relaxed not his 
commands, and resolved to conquer his son’s 
insubordination, if it need be by force. An 
opportunity soon presented itself in some act 
of disobedience. The son was unyielding. 
The father decided to administer corporal 
punishment. 

‘‘Take off your coat, sir!” said he, in a 
tone not to be mistaken. 

It was a terrible scene, as sire and son — 
the former, with knit brow and rod in hand; 
the latter, tall as his father, his arms folded, 
his full, dark eye flashing defiance — stood 
gazing at each other. 

‘“‘Take off your coat, sir!” repeated Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

The son still stood glaring at his father with 
a hard, daring, passionate expression, omi- 
nous of serious trouble. 

“The mother was in the door of the room, 
and she feared, she knew not what. Would 
Arthur be provoked to strike his own father? 
Would he scorn all authority, and forsake 
home, and wander in paths of sin, as other 
angered, hardened children had done? With 
feminine tact, she stepped quickly in, and 
gently interposed between the irate father and 
wrathful son. 

‘* Your father requests you to take off your 
coat, my child,” said she, soothingly; ‘‘smely 
you can do so small a thing as that!” 

‘‘Of course,” he replied, instantly softened; 
‘‘if that is all, I can do that; it was the flog- 
ging to which I objected.” 

And off went the garment; and the father, 
wisely willing to let the matter pass, accepted 
the half-way submission brought about by the 
prudent wife. 

One day, soon after this incident, one of the 
brothers came in from the field and complained 
that Arthur had left the work and gone fish- 
ing. 

‘* Whom did he go with?” asked the mother, 
tremulously. 

‘* With the Smith boys,” 


as the reply. 
** Some of the worst young’men in the set- 


tlement!” sighed the fathcr. ‘* What does 
lead Arthur to be so wilful and reckless?” 
But the late scene had taught them a les- 
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son; and when, late at night, the truant re- 
turned, they said little, and suffered him to go 
to bed without a word of reproach. 

As for the father, he could not sleep for sor- 
row of heart. 

The prospect was indeed gloomy. From 
disregard to parental authority, Arthur grew 
, to have a distaste for industry; home and its 
restraints were irksome to him; farm labor 
was unendurable; the once smart, aspiring, 
energetic boy liked now to loaf in the gro- 
cery, listening to the low, profane loungers, 
or spend his hours with a rough gang of boys, 
who scourged the settlement. Expostulation 
irritated him, and punishment provoked him 
to evil. What could be done? 

‘That boy is determined to go to ruin!” 
exclaimed the father, bitterly. ‘‘I have done 
all Jcould. God only can save him; I shall 
pray that he will, if it must be through suf- 
fering!” 

Law, restraint, reproach, punishment, force, 
suffering! Was there no better way? What, 
then, does the Cross mean? 

The father offended and grieved, and the 
son stubborn, there was little happy inter- 
course between them, the alienation being 
strengthened when Arthur again forsook his 
work for pleasure. The father and two of 
the sons, one of whom was Arthur, had gone 
three miles out on the prairie, haying. The 
season was now far advanced, and there was 
danger that not enough would be secured to 
keep the cattle through the coming winter. 
Besides, there were signs of rain. Mr. Words- 
worth was enfeebled by a ‘‘ weak chest,” on 
account chiefly of which pulmonary difficulty 
he had exchanged the counting-room of the 
city for the frontier. Haying was too hard 
for him, and he made slow progress. But, in 
the most critical time, when it was all-im- 
portant that the generous swaths of sun-and- 
wind dried grass should be stacked, to protect 
it from the gathering storm, Arthur, seeing a 
party of his companions passing, threw down 
his fork and joined them. 

That afternoon, as the father, with droop- 
ing head, sadly followed the hay-cart home, in 
the edge of the settlement, on the doorstep 
of his unsightly cabin sat its proprietor, 
smoking his blackened stump of a pipe. 

** Good evening,” said he, in the easy, in- 
dependent way of the western squatter. 
** Where’s Arthur? ” 

Mr. Wordsworth frankly answered his ques- 
tion. 

‘*So you don't jistly know what to do with 
the youngster, eh? I ken tell yer, easy as 
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nothin’. I’ve ben thinkin’ that matter over a 
little, yer see. An’ it’s my mind you’ve kipt 
the lad a mighty sight too strict. Why, man, 
every human critter, little an’ big, has a mind 
of kis own, and yer can’t trample it out by yer 
rules an’ regerlations, — if ’tis yet own boy. 
Prayin’, and goin’ ter mectin’, an’ jawin’, is all 
good enough in its place; but how'd you feel 
when you was young? Didn’t yer want some 
time ter yerself for play, an’ amusement, an’ 
the like? Now, jist stop looking so huffy 
when you meet yer boy, and clap him on the 
shoulder, with a smile on yer face, and say, 
‘ Arthur, my lad, jist give us a lift, like a man 
as yer are, on the work; an’ then, if yer want 
a little spendin’ money, or a day for huntin’, 
we'll make it all right.’ Jist try it, neighbor, 
— ’twon’t cost much, — an’ my word for it, 
Arthur’s not the boy to turn his back on his 
father’s kindness. ‘More flies caught with 
molasses than vinegar,’ my way of thinkin’!” 

Mr. Wordsworth glanced at the squatter’s 
“responsibilities,” whooping, fighting, turn- 
ing summersaults; dirty, ungainly, disre- 
spectful, shiftless, bad-tempered — a whole 
flock of them playing and idling about the 
loggery. 

‘* Jist so, neighbor,” said the squatter, inter- 
preting his thoughts; ‘‘I gives mine foo much 
molasses. I don’t pretind to be perfict any 
more than you No offence!” 

** None whatever,”’ was the polite reply; and 
Mr. Wordsworth pursued his way, lost in 
thought. 

That night, after the children had retired, 
Mr. Wordsworth said to his wife, — 

‘*Something must be done to get Arthur 
away from his bad associates, and to restore 
our influence over him.” 

Mrs. Wordsworth assented. 

“* Work,” he continued, ‘‘ is drudgery to him 
now. He seems to lack motive. Perhaps the 
fault is partly in me. Imay have required too 
much of him. A fine school is in progress a 
short journey in Iowa; how would it do to 
send him there? It would give him excellent 
advantages, and be a pleasant and improving 
change. Lam not able to bear the expense, 
and cannot well spare him from the work; 
but it may be that if we make a sacrifice for 
his good, we shall save him from ruin, and win 
back his lost affection.” 

Next morning, as Arthur was sullenly leav- 
ing the cabin, the mother laid her hand lov- 
ingly on his arm, and said, — 

“Do you know, Arthur, dear, what a 
charming surprise we have for you? ‘Your 
father thinks it too bad to keep you tied down 
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to drudgery on the farm, when you have such 
a good mind for study, and he wants you to 
attend school at E the coming term. I 
will get your clothes ready, so you can start 
neat and comfortable.” 

And for the ensuing week, Arthur, as he 
lay at night resting on his modest couch, 
could, till late, hear the click, click, of his 
mother’s shears, as she energetically cut and 
stitched for him. 

Then, everything being ready, the father 
accompanied him to the seminary, helped him 
select his room, put him in charge of the 
teachers, and embracing and kissing him, 
bade him a loving farewell. 

Two weeks passed, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wordsworth were sitting quietly together, 
after the children were in bed. The wife was 
busy with her needle, while the husband read 
from his familiar eastern paper. They heard 
the gate open and shut; a quick tread, and 
the door opened; and, to their astonishment, 
Arthur stood before them. 

‘*O, mother,” cried he, his face pale with 
emotion, ‘‘ I’ve come home to ask you and 
father to forgive me for being so wicked and 
disobedient.” 

‘‘ Welcome, my son,” replied the father, 
with choked utterance. 

‘*Can you forgive me, father?” pleaded the 
penitent, humbled son. ‘* Can you forgive 
me?” 

‘*With all my heart, my child,” answered 
the father, with streaming eyes. 

Arthur, it appeared, had walked home to 
make his confession. 

It was a joyful hour in the home of the 
Wordsworths. Perplexity, sorrow, estrange- 
ment, had fled. How light were the father’s 
and mother’s hearts! And as for Arthur, as 
he looked forth over the wide-stretching 
prairie, it seemed as if each bright flower 
nodded approval, that the birds sang the 
praise-notes he longed to raise, and the blue 
sky reflected his joy! 

“And,” said Mr. Wordsworth, narrating 
the happy event, ‘“‘I had for years thought 
only of the precept addressed to my child, 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ but had 
forgotten that other joined to it, ‘And, ye 
fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, 
lest they be discouraged.’ The squatter un- 
derstood my case.” 


———_—_>___—. 


—— Atways remember that the duty of 
obeying is no less of divine appointment than 
the authority of commanding. 





TALES OF ANOIENT DAYS. 


IX.—HERO AND LEANDER, OR TRUE 
LOVE RUNS DEEP. 


BY CARL CARSON. 


NE of the most important cities, in an- 

cient times, was Sestos, situated in 
Thrace, on the shores of the Hellespont. It 
was a strongly-fortified place, and commanded, 
in a great measure, the narow channel on 
which it stood. It has been rendered famous 
by two events, namely, the story of two lovers, 
Hero and Leander, and the passage of the 
vast armament of Xerxes, on his ‘way to de- 
stroy the liberties of Greece. , 

I must relate to my readers only the first of 
these events. At Sestos was a magnificent 
temple consecrated to Venus, or the goddess 
of love. The sacrifices offered up there 
were always made by the hands of a number 
of young maidens, usually chosen from the 
most beautiful of the families who dwelt 
around. According to an old law, these maid- 
ens—who received the name of priestesses 
— were never allowed to marry. And in case 
one should violate this law, she was imme- 
diately put to.death, usually by being buried 
alive. This was avery unnatural command, 
and only to be expected of such a supersti- 
tious race as the ancient Greeks or Romans. 
Virgil, in one of his beautiful poems, tells us 
that ‘Love conquers all things: then let us 
yield to Love!” It was nothing woaderful, 
therefore, that Hero, a lovely priestess at 
Sestos, should be enamoured of a noble youth, 
whose name was Leander. 

He lived at Abydos, just across the channel, 
and used to call upon his lady as often as the 
nights came round. He was a magnificent- 
looking fellow, tall and manly, with a counte- 
nance beaming with intelligence, and an eye 
possessed of singular fascination. He was 
always very tidy and neat about his dress, 
always had his locks combed up in the latest 
fashion, and delicately perfumed with the 
choicest ointments. 

Do you ask how it was possible for him to 
cross the channel and return the same night? 
The distance was computed at four miles, and 
there being no boat at hand, and no bridge, 
the poor fellow used to sw7m across; and the 
passage occupied, perhaps, an hour and a 
half. What will the boys say to that? Only 
think of exercising in the cold water for so 
long a time, and keeping it up night after 
night. I have heard of instances, before now, 
of gallant young gentlemen starting off, on 
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the coldest winter nights, to travel four miles, 
just to see the ones they loved. And although 
they had a great deal to say to the fair maid- 
ens, it took considerable time to thaw their 
ears, or their noses, before proceeding to the 
ordinary duties of courtship. And, alas! the 
old clock would strike twelve before they had 
hardly become interested in the subject, and 
then poor John— whose words were some- 
thing like a continued story — was forced to 
leave, and retrace his gloomy path. 

But only think of Leander! He swam four 
miles to see her whom he loved so tenderly. 
And she, in return for his attention, when the 
moon failed to give her light, used to stand 
upon the shore, and sometimes on a lofty tow- 
er, holding a burning torch in her hand. She 
did this, no matter what was the wind or weath- 
er. Many a fair beauty stands at the window, 
waiting for the footsteps of her lover; andone, 
I believe, met him in the lane, when the clock 
struck nine. But the unhappy Hero— such 
was her love — waited at all times, in constant 
fear of being detected and being put to death. 

But such devotion was not always to con- 
tinue. The Fates were probably angry with 
their clandestine affection, and were bent on 
bringing it to an end. : 

One night a tempest arose. The very ele- 
ments rolled and crashed together. The rain 
fell in torrents, and the winds, coming from 
the north, twisted the sturdy oaks in the for- 
est and lashed the waters into roaring billows. 
Leander stood upon the shore. He saw the 
torch of his lady-love blazing in the distance. 
He longed to be with her, and to relate the 
old, old story. But the storm! Would he 
think of crossing the channel on such a night? 
Would he be so foolish as to run headlong 
into danger, perhaps to his death? His love 
was too earnest, too strong. It prompted him 
to go, and go he did. 

He had almost reached the opposite shore: 
but his strength gave way, and forever he 
sank beneath the boiling waves. Poor Hero! 
she saw him vanish; her heart was broken. 
And with a piteous cry she hurled herself from 
the tower, and also perished in the sea. Thus 
the old couplet, which says,— 


“* When beauty loves the true, the noble, brave, 
How oft together find they common grave !’’ 


Perhaps some one of my young readers may 
doubt the statement that Leander swam four 
miles at one time. Though wonderful, it is 
not improbable; for Lord Byron, the English 
poet, swam across the same place, not many 
years ago, and reached the opposite shore in 
perfect safety. 
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NELLIE’S. VIOTORY. 


BY MRS. C. A. STODDARD. 


ELLIE PRESTON was a bright, intelli- 
gent girl of fourteen, amiable and ambi- 
tious, the joy of her parents, the pride of her 
teacher, and far advanced in all her studies 
except arithmetic. 
‘“*Q, mother!” she exclaimed, frequently. 
* This is the day for the black-board; a black 
day to me! I hate arithmetic! I wish the 
multiplication table had never been invented! 
There is not such an expressive verse in the 
world, as the old one, — 
“ Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad, P 
The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And Practice drives me mad.” 


Mrs. Preston sometimes reproved her for her 
vehemence; sometimes soothed, and some- 
times encouraged her; but finding her more 
and more excited, she addressed her one day, 
gravely and anxiously, — 

‘*My daughter, you make me unhappy by 
these expressions. I am aware that many 
minds are so constituted as to learn numbers 
slowly; but that close attention and persever- 
ance can conquer even natural defects, has 
been often proved. If you pass over a rule 
carelessly, and say you comprehend it, from 
want of energy to grasp it, you will never 
learn, and your black days, when you become 
a woman, and have responsibilities, will in- 
crease. I speak feelingly on this subject, for 
I had the same natural aversion to arithmetic 
as yourself. Unfortunately for me, a school- 
mate, quick at figures, shared my desk; we 
had no black-boards then, and she was kind, 
or unkind, enough to work out my sums for 
me. The consequence is, that I have suffered 
repeatedly in my purse and in my feelings for 
my ignorance. Even now I am obliged to 
apply to your father in the most trifling 
calculations, and you must have sometimes 
noticed my mortification under such circum- 
stances, I look to you for assistance,” con- 
tinued she, affectionately, to Nellie. ‘You 
have every advantage; your mind is active, 
and in other respects disciplined, and I am 
sure your good heart will prompt you in 
aiding me.” 

Nellie’s eyes looked a good resolution; she 
kissed -her mother, and commenced her les- 
sons with the right feelings. Instead of being 
angry with her teacher and herself, because 
everything was not plain, she tried to élear 
her brow, and attend to the subject calmly. 

Success crowned her efforts, while, added to 
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the pleasure of acquisition, she began to ex- 
perience the higher joy of self-conquest, and 
her mother’s approbation. She gave herself 
up for two years to diligent study, and con- 
quered at length the higher branches of arith- 
metic. 

Nellie, the eldest of three children, had been 
born to the luxuries of wealth, and scarcely an 
ungratified want had shaded her sunny brow. 
Mr. Preston was a merchant of respectable 
connections; but in the height of his prosper- 
ity, one of those failures took place which 
occur in commerce, and his affairs became 
suddenly involved in the shock which is often 
felt so far in the mercantile chain. 

A nervous temperament and delicate system 
were soon sadly wrought upon by the misfor- 
tune, and his mind, perplexed and harassed, 
seemed to lose its clearness in calculation, and 
its happy view of life. Nellie was at this pe- 
riod seventeen years of age, her understand- 
ing clear and vigorous, her passions disci- 
plined, and her faculties resting, like a young 
fawn, for a sudden bound. 

It was a cold autumn evening; the children 
were beguiling themselves with wild gambols 
about the parlor; Mr. Preston sat leaning his 
head upon his hand, gazing on an accumulat- 
ed pile of ledgers and papers; Mrs. Preston 
was busily sewing; and Nellie, with her fin- 
gers between the leaves of a closed book, sat 
anxiously regarding her father. 

‘“‘“Those children distract me,” said Mr. 
Preston, peevishly. 

‘‘Hush, Edward! Come here, Mary!” said 
Mrs. Preston, gently; and taking one on her 
lap, and another by her side, she whispered 
a little story, and put them to bed. 

When Mrs. Preston left the room, Nellie 
laid aside her book, and stood by her father. 

‘Don’t disturb me, child,” said he, roughly. 
Then, recollecting himself, he waved his hand 
gently for her to retire, and continued, ‘‘ Do 
not feel hurt, dear, with my abruptness. I am 
perplexed with these complicated accounts.”’ 

‘‘ Father,” said Nellie, hesitatingly, and 
blushing, ‘‘I think I could assist you, if you 
would permit me.” 

“You; my love!” exclaimed he, laughing; 
‘‘these papers would puzzle a deeper head 
than yours.” 

‘‘T do not wish to boast, dear father,” said 
Nellie, modestly; ‘*but when Mr. Williams 
gave me my last lesson, he said —” 

‘* What did he say?” asked Mr. Preston, en- 
couragingly. 

“He said,” answered Nellie, blushing more 
deeply, ‘‘ that I was a better accountant than 
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most merchants. And I do believe, father,” 
continued she, earnestly, ‘that if you would 
allow me, I could assist you.” 

Mr. Preston smiled sadly, but, to encourage 
her desire of usefulness, opened his accounts. 
Insensibly he found his daughter following 
him in the labyrinth of numbers. 

Nellie, with a fixed look and clear eye, her 
cheek kindling with interest, and her penci 
in hand, listened to him. Mrs. Preston en- 
tered on tiptoe, and seated herself softly at her 
sewing. The accounts became more and more 
complicated. 

Mr. Preston, with his practised habit, and 
Nellie, with her quick intellect and ready will, 
followed them up with fidelity. The unex- 
pected sympathy of his daughter gave him 
new life. Time flew unheeded, and the clock 
struck twelve. 

‘* Wife,” said he, suddenly, ‘‘ matters are 
not as desperate as I feared. If this girl gives 
me a few more hours like these, I shall be in 
a new world.” 

‘*My beloved child!” said Mrs. Preston, 
pressing Nellie’s fresh cheek to hers. 

Nellie retired, commended herself to God, 
and slept profoundly. The next morning, 
after again seeking his blessing, she repaired 
to her father; and again, day after day, with 
untiring patience, went through the details of 
his books, copied the accounts in a fair hand, 
nor left him until his brow was smoothed, and 
the phantom of bankruptcy had disappeared, 

A day passed by, and Nellie looked contem- 
plative and absorbed. At length she said, — 

‘* Father, you complain that you cannot af- 
ford another clerk at present. You have tried 
me, and find me worth something. I will keep 
your books until your affairs are regulated, 
and you may give me a little salary to furnish 
shells for my cabinet.” 

Mr. Preston accepted her offer with a caress 
and a smile. Nellie’s cabinet increased in 
value; and the beautiful female handwriting 
in her father’s books was a subject of interest 
and curiosity to his mercantile friends. Nellie 
had accomplished a victory, and was rewarded. 


—$__—¢——__——— 


—— THE wise man Hillel compared the 
virtue of patience to one of earth’s most pre- 


cious jewels. ‘Pressed down by rocks and 
sand, it rests within the dark lap of earth. 
Although no beam of light can approach 
the precious jewel, yet it shineth still in un- 
fading heauty — a child of the heavenly light, 
which it faithfully treasures up within its own 
bosom.” 
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HOW THEY LIVE IN ALASKA. 
BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 


T is not so many months ago but that the 
scene is fresh in mind. It was one of the 
few.times in my life when a sort of ‘* home- 
sick” feeling crept unpleasantly over me, and I 
wished myself back among my friends in the 
*States. A winter in Alaska had been a joyous 

anticipation, for it had, in imagination, an 
odor of wild life, natural beauty, simplicity, 
wholesome weather even if cold, and perhaps, 
more than all, the promise of an inexhausti- 
ble: fund of adventure to narrate to wonder- 
ing listeners. I fancied that to begin a story 
with ‘‘ When I was in Alaska,” &c., would be 
a glory worth all it cost. But rosy anticipa- 
tions were somewhat chilled by the realities 
of a winter sojourn; and when the novelty of 
Alaska life was over, and the monotonous 
days and nights rolled slowly round, I sighed 
for home like a homesick school-boy. 

The night had been cold, and fur-clad Kal- 
makoff predicted a colder morrow. A good 
fire blazed on the earth, in the centre of 
the half-underground hut; and, as I lay rolled 
in my blanket, one end of which was sewed up 
like a bag, in which tired and chilled feet soon 


>?) 


became warm and rested, I watched the smoke. 


slowly crawling out through the small hole in 
the roof, and lazily wondered what became of 
it out in the frosty air. I was comfortable, 
but lonesome; and the heavy breathing of the 


——— 


ahem? a N\A 
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half dozen Indians who lay around the fire 
was not inspiriting. On my hands and knees 
—for the passage-way allowed no other pos- 
ture —I made my way to the entrance to the 
hut, moved the bearskin that excluded the 
outer air, and passing into the little rough 
shed at the surface of the ground, and which 
protected the entrance, I looked out upon the 
scene. Snow and ice! nothing more! The 
sledges were hauled up snugly, the boats were 
securely fastened, so that neither wind nor 
dog could move them. There was an omi- 
nous crashing sound of masses of ice piling 
up in the bend of the river, and — but by this 
time I felt the unmistakable prickly sensation 
on my cheeks, with which all arctic travellers 
are only too familiar, and I retreated to the 
inside of the hut, and carefully replacing the 
bearskin, sat down on the ground by the warm 
fire, and looking leisurely, if not dozily, at 
each person and thing in that singular abode, 
I contrasted the Alaska mode of living with 
that in my own New England. 

Perhaps I felt the situation more keenly be- 
cause I had but recently left the comfortable, 
although rude, buildings of Fort Yukon, which 
now, in a morbid recollection, seemed to con- 
tain all the comforts of civilization. The full- 
page picture gives a good idea of this trading 
post, soon to be an important location, under 
the authority of the United States. 

But what of the dwellings? The accom- 


panying picture is a good winter view of 


BRE. 


WoLASATUX, BARRABORA. 
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Wolasatux, ‘“‘ barrabora,” a house where 
I passed many lonesome, but really com- 
fortable weeks. The entrance is through 
the outer shed, within which is a narrow 
passage-way, not high enough for stand- 
ing; at the end of this passage-way hangs 
a bear-skin, and pushing this aside, and 
crawling some distance on hands and 
knees, you enter the room, which an- 
swers all purposes for living, sleeping, 
and every kind of work. The room is 
about eight feet high in the centre; but, 
so deep is the excavation in the ground, 
that the eaves are seldom more than 
three or four feet above the surface. 
The floor is earth, well trodden and 
hard. In the middle a few stones are 
usually placed, and the fire built. Two 
logs divide the floor into three areas, 
nearly equal in size; and the outer sec- 
tions are occupied in the daytime tor 
working and sitting, and at night for sleep- 
ing. Sometimes the floor is covered with 
straw, and with spruce boughs, and mats woven 
from long grass. The beds are simply deer 
and rabbit skins, sewed together, and rolled 
up and put out of the way, except when wanted 
for use. In these houses the people are warm 
and comfortable; and what higher aim has 
an Alaska native! Here they can make their 
snow-shoes and their stout dog-harnesses, 
their fish-lines and their traps, and nearly all 
the necessities of their simple modes of living. 
The American sailors and traders will carry 
into Alaska a thousand conveniences of civil- 
ized life, but as yet the natives are tenacious 
of their habits. 

Until very recently they kindled their fires 
with an apparatus made on the principle of a 
fiddle-bow drill. This consists of a piece of 
bone or ivory, with a small hollow in it; a 
little dry, soft wood, or tinder; a pencil- 
shaped piece of dry, hard wood, and a bow, 
with a loose string. The process of kin- 
dling a fire is this: The ivory piece is held 
between the teeth, with one end of the pencil! 
fitted into the hollow place; a turn of the 
bow-string is taken 
around the pencil, 
and the piece of 
soft wood is held 
in the left hand. 
The pencil being 
held firmly against 
the ivory, and the 
bow moved rapidly 
back and forth, the 
friction of the swift- 
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Snow-SHokEs. 


ly turning pencil soon starts a fire. Flint 
and steel are now largely used. 

But, whatever improvements civilization 
may bring to Alaska, modes of travel must 
remain much the same in many respects. For 
instance, what will, or can, take the place of 
the snow-shoes, for the foot traveller? There 
are differgnt kinds in use, as represented in 
the engraving, and varying in length from 
thirty inches to nearly six feet. 

The glaring reflection of 
the sun on the snow is daz- 
zling to the eyes; and the na- 
tives and others use goggles 
made of soft wood, cut to fit 
the face, and tied with a sinew 
or skin-string behind the 
head. One or two slits are 
made lengthwise for vision, 
and sometimes there is a little 
“ledge” or ridge above the. 
slit, to serve asa shade. The 
inside is blackened with char- 
coal. They do not add to the 
wearer’s beauty, but they are 
useful. I found them better 
even than the green glasses 
which are seen in the States. 
The accompanying cut gives a 
good idea of the shape of these 
Indian goggles. 

With eyes thus protected, 
and with feet floundering 
about in a’ pair of ‘snow- 
shoes. nearly six feet long, 
the new comer will find his 


mind™so much occupied with GOGGLES. 
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his two extremes that he will think of. little 
else. 

The sleds, or sledges, of Alaska are indis- 
pensable. There are various patterns, accord- 
ing to the uses to which they are to be put. 
The sled used by the Hudson Bay Company 
is made of three birch boards, about twelve 
feet long. These are cut thin at one end, 
about three feet of which are bent over, and 
lashed and covered with raw hide to keep them 
in place. Inside of this curve the traveller 
carries his kettle. Cross-pieces fasten the 








boards together. The load is placed in a 
large bag, made of dressed moose-skin, and 
is fastened to the sled by a network of raw- 


| hide lines. A line, called a tail-line, is at- 


tached to the head of the sled, and is tied to 
the lashings over the load, binding all firmly 
together. The loaded sled is represented in 
the cut. 

The regular Indian sled is much lighter, 
and has no nails nor pins, but is tied together 
with raw-hide thongs. 

The Alaskans use various kinds of boats, 


Hupson Bay Step. 


INDIAN SLED. 


some mere birch-bark canoes, others strongly- 
framed boats. A small boat, for one person, 
called a didarka, is shown in the first cut 


below; while the large, open boat, flat-bot- 
tomed, and with its wooden frame covered 
with seal-skins, is shown in the lower picture. 


FLAT-BOTTOMED Boat. 


The clothing worn by the natives of Alaska 
is suited to the climate and to the wearer. 
There is a shirt of deer-skin, dressed with the 
hair on, which comes down to the knees. 


This has no opening in the breast or back, 
but has a hood large enough to cover the 
head. ‘This shirt is usually trimmed with 
strips of white deer-skin, and wolverine or 
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wolf-skin. Boots are made of the skins of 
reindeer’s legs, with a seal-skin sole. A pad 
of dry grass is folded to the shape of the 
sole, is worn under the foot, and is a great 
protection. The natives wear deer-skin 
breeches; but these are seldom needed by 
white men who have their customary cloth- 
ing. Deer-skin gloves and mittens are also 
worn; and, with a deer or bear-skin for a 
bed, and a blanket of dressed deer or rabbit 
skins, the outfit is complete. The natives 
live mainly by fishing and hunting. 
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The love of ornament seems to be univer- 
sal, although tastes differ. There is abundant 
truth in the old Latin proverb, ‘* De gustibus 
non est disputandum” — ‘‘ there is no disputing 
about tastes;” that is, there is no standard, 
persons and nations being their own judges. 
The idea of mutilating the body to gratify a 
love of display, is, of course, ridiculous, but 
all nations do so. The most civilized and 
enlightened people pierce their ears that they 
may hang ornaments from them; dirty and 
greasy Indians do the same, and they go to 


NoszE ORNAMENT. 


an extreme of fashion in wearing ornaments 
in their noses. It would be difficult to tell 
why it is more ridiculous to pierce the nose 
than the ear, unless on the ground of con- 
venience. The Alaska natives. wear orna- 
ments of various kinds, made of bears’ claws 
and teeth, porcupine quills, sable-tails, wolf- 
ears, &c., &c., and they display considerable 
skill in carving in bone, shell, and wood. 

The picture above given represents a nose 
ornament, and the head, or rather the nose, 
of the straight-haired, unpleasant-looking na- 
tive below, a chief at Fort Yukon, shows the 
way of wearing it. 





We may wonder at such taste, but as long 
as our ears are pierced, we cannot reasonably 
find fault with the holes in other people’s 
noses ! 

And thts, as I sat dozing, and dreaming, 
and thinking around the fire on that freezing 
Alaskan night, I thought that, if I should 
once more find a comfortable home in the 
states, I would tell how my mind indulged its 
wanderings, and narrate some of the pecu- 
liarities of life in that north-western region. 
Only a few have been touched upon, but 
there are many more in reserve. 


YuxKon CuIier. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY DREAMER. 
BY E. W. B. CANNING. 


HEN a boy, I recollect hearing of a curi- 
ous case of somnambulism, which oc- 
curred during the revolutionary war, and is 
said to have been authentic. It was during 
the year 1776, and while the British were daily 
expected to land on and take possession of 
Long Island. A well-to-do old farmer had a 
large estate lying in the vicinity of Flatbush, 
and liable to become the spoil of the invader. 
His gains for many years had been hoarded in 
solid coin, in a large stone jar, which he kept 
carefully concealed in his house; and the 
prospect of the speedy advent of a pitiless en- 
emy naturally rendered him anxious for the 
safety of his treasure. Anticipating the usual 
ransack and pillage of his premises, his 
thoughts by day and night were exercised by 
the one great topic of the security of his ready 
money from the spoiler. His mind became 
morbid on the subject, and almost insane; his 
sleep was broken, and his dreams troubled. 
Often he would rise during the night and visit 
his depository, to satisfy himself whether the 
Red-coats, that had appeared in his visions, 
had really found and abstracted his gold, and 
left him a half ruined man. At length the 
occurrence had become so common as to 
cease to attract the notice of the family, who, 
after vainly remonstrating with him concern- 
ing his overweening and exhausting solicitude, 
left him to nurse the irremediable idiosyncrasy 
of age. : 

Finally the British fleet was reported to have 
arrived, and to be reconnoitring for a con- 
venient landing-place upon the island. More 
than usually agitated, he retired one night 
to bed, but arose about midnight, and went 
down stairs on — as was supposed by his wife 
— his usual tour of inspection. His absence 
was more protracted than ever before, and his 
companion detected an unusual weariness 
about him on his return to her side. The 
next morning he related a dream he had had 
—that the enemy had visited his premises, 
and that himself had seized the jar, carried it 
out upon his farm, and buried it. Great was 
his consternation, shortly after, to find that 
the jar was in fact missing, and could nowhere 
be found. It had either been stolen, or he 
had removed it; the latter conjecture being 
strengthened by the appearance of fresh earth 
upon a spade in the tool-house, as well as by 
his prolonged absence from his bed, and his 
jaded return. He was utterly unconscious of 
having been more than a passive dreamer in 
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-| the case; nor could long and faithful search 


over his grounds and buildings throw any 
light upon the subject. The old man moped 
and mourned over his lost goods, and finally, 
with the remainder of his household, aban- 
doned all hope of ever seeing them again. 
Several years elapsed. The advent of the 
British had justified his worst fears concern- 
ing his property. They had encamped upon 
his farm, appropriated his crops, turned his 
live stock over to their commissary depart- 
ment, made fuel of his fences, and thoroughly 
devastated his whole estate. Their treatment 
of his family had been so unendurable as 
to necessitate the exile of himself and wife 
to a residence among relatives in Connecticut. 
Not until the final evacuation of New York, in 
November, 1783, did he deem it best to return 
to his abandoned possessions. On doing so, 
he found his formerly thrifty farm a sad 
wreck, requiring a large outlay for its restora- 
tion. He had gone in debt also during the 
war, and in the impoverished state of the 
country at the return of peace, he knew not 
whence to obtain the wherewithal to free him- 
self from his embarrassments. O, could he 
but recover his jar of treasure! The thou- 
sands it contained would clear all obstacles 
from his future, repair his desolation, and 
make him independent again! The thought 
of it began to prey upon him, as the fear of its 
loss had done before, and eventually set him 
to dreaming and sleep-walking once more. 
He recommenced rising during his sleep, and 
going forth upon explorations over his farm; 
and the morning after dawned upon him as 
weary from his unconscious nocturnal labors 
as when he lay down to rest from his daily 
toils. At length he reported at breakfast that 
he had dreamed the night before of seeing 
his jar of money just as it used to be, buried 
safely, he knew not where, but filled with gold 
as bright and gleaming as in the days when 
he rejoiced in its actual possession. The 
thought occurred to one of his sons, that per- 
haps he had really visited his lost deposit dur- 
ing the occurrence of what some psychologists 
call “‘the second state,” and that the fact had 
left upon his mind, on its return to the normal 
condition, only the impression of a dream. 
He determined to watch him, and ascertain the 
truth or falsity of his suspicions. The oppor- 
tunity was not long delayed. A few nights 
later, hearing his father leave his chamber, he 
rose and followed him. Stealthily, but with 
all the promptness of a waking man, he visit- 
ed his tool-house, took thence a spade, and 
went forth upon his farm. The son kept upon 
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his track to the edge of a piece of wood-land, 
where he saw his father carefully remove the 
leaves from the roots of an old oak, and com- 
mence digging. Some two feet below the 
surface he ceased, and, stooping down, seemed 
to gloat over some discovery; then, replacing 
the earth, he covered the spot with leaves 
again so deftly as to defy scrutiny, and re- 
turned to his dwelling. 

After his departure, the son lost no time in 
repeating the operation he had just witnessed, 
found the jar, and carried it back to its former 
place of concealment in the house. The next 
morning the old man grew eloquent over the 
recital of a dream of finding his gold, and his 
usual disappointment that it was only a dream. 
A joyful dénottment followed; the old farmer’s 
scarce believing eyes ran over with pleasura- 
ble tears at the strange recovery of his tera- 
phim. The debts were cancelled, the farm 
restocked, and put into complete order; the 
old days of prosperity returned, and a thanks- 
giving feast to all his neighbors celebrated 
the happy but singular event, which, aside 
from its results upon the actual participators, 
reads us a curious chapter in psychology. 


——__>—_———_. 


OHARADES. 


BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 


SUPPOSE that there are very few of our 
boys and girls who have not, some time or 
other, been in a company, when, in the course 
of the evening, an awkward pause has oc- 


curred in the merriment. Dancing, games, 
everything seems to have been exhausted, and 
no one has been able to suggest anything to 
fill up the gap. This is by no means a rare 
case; and I am going to give a little sketch of 
what has, many and many a time, brought 
myself and friends out of a trying position in 
flying colors. 

I mean charades — impromptu affairs — not 
by any means such as have been written out 
and committed to memory. If there is too 
much preparation beforehand, people expect 
too much, and as a general thing you meet 
with failure. Butif, in the course of an even- 
ing, some one suggests charades, and then 
every one enters into the idea, a deal of pleas- 
ure can be got out of it. 

And here I may say that all ought to act. 
It is stupid work sitting all the evening with- 
out taking a share in whatis goingon. Don't 
be afraid to join: go in and do your best, 
and that’s all any one will expect of you. If 
you think you are a remarkable actor, though, 
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don’t take all the good chances yourself. Do 
your best, and let all the others have their, 
turn. 

Begin with choosing two leaders — gener- 
ally the best actors. Then let these leaders 
choose alternately the rest of the company, so 
that all shall take part. Then one half goes 
out, and the other half remains as audience. 
After a while, the first half come in and act as 
audience, the second half taking their turn at 
the charades. This is the only fair and pleas- 
ant way. 

After sides have been chosen, and one goes 
out, some word must be selected for acting. 
While this is being done, the master of the 
house should ransack all the closets up stairs, 
and bring down for costumes anything he can 
find — coats, hats, canes, swords, dresses, bon- 
nets, any odds and ends that will serve fora 
disguise, or heighten the effect of the costume. 
We will now suppose that the costumes have 
been gathered, and that some word — window, 
for instance— has been selected. The first 
syllable, wz, must first be acted. For this 
you let some young lady go on the stage as 
Miss Willikins, a great belle in society. Let 
her be reclining on a sofa, fanning herself. 

I may say that no great preparations for 
stage, scenery, or anything of that kind, are 
needed. If the parlor is divided by folding- 
doors, then you can use one side as stage and: 
the otheras auditorium. But'this is not at all 
necessary, for you can just as well imagine 
that you have folding-doors, and do your 
dressing, and things of that nature, in anoth- 
er room. Let your audience gather in one 
part of the room, and use the other part asa 
stage; and, if this zs a little awkward, don’t 
let trifles interfere with you. 

If there is any gentleman whose talents 
enable him to perform female characters, let 
him enact Miss Willikins — it will add to the 
humor. Then let your party call on Miss W., 
one after the other, and, after a little conver- 
sation, each propose to her. She must refuse 
all to the last, and thenmaccept the last one, — 
who will then win her. This will afford ample 
scope for any talent a performer may possess ; 
and, if done well, will prove very amusing to 
the audience. Each of the suitors can dress 
as his taste inclines and the costumes allow, 
— some as ‘“ swells,” some as Irishmen, as 
soldiers, as sailors, as old men, — in fact, any 
way that will raise a laugh. 

The second syllable being dow, you can either 
have an old woman kneading dough, or you 
can have an Italian music teacher giving les- 
sons, in which do, re, mi, fa, &c., occur fre- 
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quently, some of the pupils stumbling over 
the note do. 

After thus acting the syllables, you must act 
the whole word — window. 

Let one gentleman go out doors to some 
convenient window, to represent Romeo, 
dressed with cocked hat, old sword, shawl, 
&c., in true brigand style. Then let another 
dress up in an old calico dress, white apron, 
big chignon, and old faded umbrella, and a 
little paper hat made for the occasion, with 
an immense ribbon tied under the chin, and 
any other odd thing that he can find, to rep- 
resent Juliet. 

Juliet enters, and sits near the window. 
Romeo begins: — 

‘* Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear — 
that tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops.” 

Then Juliet replies, in Irish brogue, — 

‘*Is that you, Romy, you spalpeen? Behave 
yerself. O, swear not by the moon, the in- 
constant moon! Come out the cold, yer ras- 
cal, or you'll catch yer death! Come in by 
the windy, here.” 

Then Julict drags Romeo in; and, after a 
little talk, they go out. Of course this scene 
can and should be greatly enlarged upon, and 
in the hands of even ordinary actors it, will 
make a hit. 

This serves for an example of one kind. In 
order that no delays, which are always exas- 
perating, may occur while the actors are get- 
ting ready, short words should be introduced. 

A lady should enter on the scenes, dressed 
entirely in gray, and seating herself at a table, 
call for a dinner. .A servant should then bring 
in some kind of eatables, and then leave. 

The lady should then, without speaking, 
eat her dinner, thus representing the entire 
word “ ingratiate” — in gray she ate. 

Another word is metaphysictan. One man, 
dressed as much like a doctor as possible, 
should cross the stage slowly, while another 
should come from the opposite direction, 
meeting him. He would then be said to have 
—metaphysician. @ 

Another example of this sort is metaphor. 
Two men cross the stage in opposite direc- 
tions, then turn and recross, passing each 
other a second time. They would at once 
recognize each other as having — met afore. 
Accurate — one gentleman dressing himself as 
a curate, and appearing for a few moments on 
the stage; and any number of words of that 
sort, which a little patience and thought will 
bring to your mind at once. 

These single scenes are only intended to fill 
up the time between the different charades, 
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just as an orchestra fills up the waits at a 
theatre. In themselves they amount to very 
little; but they are very serviceable now and 
then, as you will find if you ever have occa- 
sion to play charades. 

Good examples of the more important cha- 
rades are, gondolier (gone — scene where a 
wife has eloped, her husband finding her 
gone; do—same as in window; lier— some 
scene parodied from King Lear ; whole word 
—chairs set around to represent a gondola, in 
which some musical person, dressed as an old 
gondolier, sings a barcarole). Music (mew 
—a couple walking in the woods; suddenly a 
cat mews, lady faints, &c.; sick —a voyage 
in a boat down the harbor; people dancing, 
langhing, talking, then all become sea-sécé ; 
music — some one plays and sings.) Tri- 
umph; pension; ice cream (I — scream) ; and 
so on without limit. 

But I recommend all to select their own 
words, and not take those I have suggested, 
as you can always find words suitable to the 
time and to the players; and selecting the 
word is one of the pleasantest parts, I think. 

Sometimes your whole company cannot be 
used in a single act — indeed, this is most fre- 
quently the case. When this happens, always 
let those act in the next word who have not 
acted before. 

Before deciding finally upon a word, and 
beginning the acting, always have everything 
arranged. Then, while one part are acting 
the first syllable, others can be getting ready 
for the second syllable, and in that way a con- 
tinual flow of performances may be kept up. 

In closing, I would say to such as are diffi- 
dent about displaying their histrionic genius, 
don’t be afraid; you never know what you can 
do until you have tried. A friend of mine 
used always to refuse to act, on the ground 
that he didn’t know how. One evening we 
were rather short of players, and he, with an 
effort, consented to try. He went on, and 
made Zhe hit of the evening, displaying a very 
remarkable comic talent. 

You can all try, at least; and, even if you 
don’t do very brilliantly, nobody will ever 
care. 

—— NEVER accuse a person of making a 
false statement unless you have positive ev- 
idence of his untruth. There are many igno- 
rant people, or who are “wise in their own 
conceit,” that will not believe a truth if 
it be strange, and, to them, improbable; but 
they will readily receive a lie, if it appears to 
them probable. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD BALL. 
BY PAUL KENT. 


ITTING one night in my easy chair, 
Watching the embers flicker and flare, 
While on the mantel overhead 
Ticked the clock, as the moments sped, — 
Tick — tack — tick — tack, — 
Backward and forward, and forward and back, 
Till to my ear the monotonous sound 
Seemed a measured tread on the frozen 
ground, 

As my soul, by goblins heavily shod, 
Was borne away to the Land of Nod, — 


When from the space to the right of my fire, 
Like a sharpening saw, but an octave higher, 
“Pray, Mr. Tongs, are you ready yet?” 
Sounded a voice in a terrible Jet. 

“Coming, my dear,” another replied, 

So queer that my eyes flew open wide, 

And discovered a scene, the like of which 
Was never seen since the days when the witch 
Sent Cinderella unto the ball, 

With coachman, chariot, horses and all. ‘ 


Demure Miss Shovel, who ever had stood 

In the chimney corner, as shovels should, 
Was now decked out for a fancy ball, 

With flounces and furbelows, panniers and all. 
From the curl on her head to the very end 

Of her graceful trail, ’twas the Grecian bend. 
In her hand was the daintiest bit of a fan, 
Which she dangled as only ladies can, 

And tapped with her foot at a terrible rate, 
And frowned at the opposite side of the grate,— 


Where stood, as if just from the tailor’s hand, 

Arrayed in that garb which dress parties de- 
mand, 

Sedate Mr. Tongs, now looking as gay 

As if dressed out for his wedding day. 

His dapper legs were encased in black, 

And a neat dress coat was on his back. 

His vest and collar were snowy white, 

But his satin tie would not ‘‘ come right,” 

Though he twisted and turned before his 
glass — 

The fender’s post, of polished brass. 


At length ’twas adjusted “to a t;” 

And quite polite and gallant was he, 

As he led the way through the open door, 
And across the hall, with its oaken floor, 
And adown the length of the dining-room, 
I stealthily following through the gloom. 


The kitchen door flew open wide, 
And disclosed a scene which in novelty vied 
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With the Spanish dance of famed Seville, 

Or the French Can Can a la Mobile. 

As the liveried footman (who, by the way, 

Was the kitchen poker, in ashen gray) 

Announced the guests, I spied a table, 

And beneath it as quickly as I was able 

I ensconsed myself, and peeping out, 

Had a view of the dance, which I'll tell you 
about. 


Itt 


The room was arranged for a full-dress ball. 

On a table, against the opposite wall, 

Was stationed the orchestra, led by a fine 

Old clock, renowned for his perfect time. 

Three table-knives, grown wrinkled and gray 

In the family service, were fiddling away, 

While two wood-saws, from the shed in the 
rear 

(I smile as I write it, they looked so queer), 

Were playing as many great violoncellos. 

On the extreme right, Monsieur de la Bellows, 

Renowned for the strength of his lungs far 
and wide, 

Was playing the cornet, while close at his side 

Professor Von Blower, from the library grate, 

Was blowing the bass at a terrible rate, 

And the flute was played by Ching Chow 
Fan, 

Who hailed, I believe, from some town in 
Japan. 


On the floor utensils of every grade, 

And size, and shape that ever was made, 

In the mazy waltz with each other vied, 

In reality personified. 

A young Mr. Wash Board led the van, 

With his arm round the waist of Miss Dust 
Pan; 

And he, I aver, was a dashing young fellow, 

In lead-colored small-clothes, and coat of 
bright yellow. 

Her dress was brown, the waist cut quite plain ; 

The skirt of some eastern stuff called Fafan. 

Next came in the dance Mr. Carving Knife, 

And the former Miss Fork, but now his wife. 

Then Mrs. Wash Boiler, a portly dame, 

With stout Mr. Tub —I forget his first name. 

Then a fork and a knife, then a ladle and 
spoon 

Whirled by in the dance, keeping time with 
the tune. 


But by far the most ludicrous pair in the room 

Were the stout Mr. Pot and the stately Miss 
Broom; — 

For the dame stood so high, and the gent 
stood so low, y 

That to clasp round her waist he must stand 
on tip toe; 
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Which being the case, he of course could not 
fail 

To tread, now and then, on her straw-colored 
trail. 

Then, too, though the gent seemed about to 
expire 

From fatigue, the lady seemed never to tire, 

Being used to motion from occupation, 

While his was a sedentary vocation. 


On and on, in an endless maze, 

Swept the dancers before my gaze. 

Flat-irons, gridirons, dishes and pans, 

Tooth-brushes, hair-brushes, vases and fans, 

In mingled confusion went spinning around, 

Like a legion of tops on some school play- 
ground. 

Louder and louder the music played, 

Hither and thither the dancers swayed, 

Till, in the uproar, not only my face, 

But my foot, peeped out from my hiding-place. 

And just at that moment came spinning 
around, 

With the feet of gent scarce touching the 
ground, 

That’same most ludicrous pair in the room, 

The stout Mr. Pot, and the stately Miss Broom. 

And alas! ere I could withdraw my foot, 

Her crinoline caught in the toe of my boot, 

And down they came with a terrible whack. 


* * * * ” 


Tick — tack — tick — tack, 

On the mantel overhead, 

Ticked the clock, as the moments sped. 

The hour-hand told that ’twas growing late, 

And the fire burned low in the open grate; 

While the shovel and tongs, as I sat in my 
chair, 

Returned my look with a drazen stare. 

I shook myself; I rubbed my eyes; 

And, reader, judge of my surprise 

To find I had slept, and, though strange it 
may seem, 

That the Household Ball was the work of a 
dream. 


—_——»——_—_—_ 


SwirtT tells us that the word mob—a 
disorderly crowd — came from a term in the 
time of Queen Anne — mobile vulgus, i.e., 
easily-excited people. This was corrupted to 
our present word mod. 


—— Ir is a great thing for a boy to bear 
himself with good nature when he is. per- 
plexed, when he is picked at and pierced, or 


when he is wronged. He is a victorious 


soldier! 
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SNOW A BENEFAOTOR. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


N arccent number we directed your atten- 
tion to the beauty of the snow-flake. Now 
we wish to show you how the Creator of all 
sends the snow in winter as‘a blessing to the 
earth. 

All northern-born boys and girls should 
like the snow. It is a blessing to the poor 
man as well as the rich. We have heard a 
poor boy grumble over the snow in this way: 
“OQ, dear! I wish the snow would keep away! 
It is all very well for boys and girls who can 
ride in a sleigh, and have nice sleds; but I 
can’t see the good it is to do us poor folks.” 
Stop, friend. Your father cannot afford to 
protect his garden with manure. Our heav- 
enly Father sends the snow to protect the 
grass, roots, and vines from the chill blasts 
of winter. Vegetation is always more beau- 
tiful after a winter of deep snow. Even the 
little snow-storms of spring invigorate the 
roots and flowers, because of the ammonia in 
the melted snow. Itiscalled ‘‘ the poor man’s 
manure.” 

Melted snow whitens the complexion, and it 
is said to remove freckles. It softens the skin 
wonderfully. It removes stains from garments 
of all kinds. We have seen nice silks cleansed 
entirely, with no remaining spots, simply by 
the use of melted snow. A good frolic in the 
snow is healthful. Boys and girls, never in 
winter sit shivering in the house all day be- 
cause it snows! Protect yourselves with warm 
garments; then take « brisk walk on the snow. 
It will give heat to your whole system, far bet- 
ter than the heated air of a furnace. We al- 
ways lament what is called an open winter; 
we know sickness will follow. 

Remember, everything God gives us has its 
uses. Keep your eyes and ears always open 
to learn the uses and beauty of even the com- 
mon things of this earth. 

Is not winter more cheery when we hear the 
merry sleigh-bells? 


—_————_- ————— 


— Most of our sports and pastimes are 
known to have existed from the earliest an- 
tiquity. Every nation has its dance of one 
kind or another, so that universality proves 
that it is a natural recreation. Physicians 
highly recommend social dancing as the best 
exercise for the limbs. Let old and young 
join in a quadrille or contra dance for a short 
time every evening at home. Pleasant exer- 
cise is a good tonic. 
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UNOLE JOHN. 
BY Ss. M. W. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. WENTWORTH, a Wrd- 
ow ; KATE WENTWORTH, her Step-daughter ; 
Frep, her little Son; Mr. JoHN Ray, her 
bachelor Uncle. 


Scene I.—The Parlor. Mrs. WENTWORTH 
and Karte sitting at work. 


Kate. Mamma, do uncle John’s attacks of 
gout last very long, generally? 

Mrs. Wentworth. Indeed, I can’t tell, Katie; 
I am very sorry that this one should have hap- 
pened just now, for you have to bear all the 
discomfort of his constant complaining, when 
he is not your own uncle, after all. 

Kate. (Starting up, and kissing Mrs. W.) 
Please do not say anything of that kind again, 
mamma. You have always been the dearest 
mother in the world to me; your uncle is 
my uncle, only I do wish sometimes that he 
wouldn’t grumble quite so much. 

Mrs. Wentworth. Iwish so, too, Kate; but 
we must take people as they are, and you 
know we could not keep our dear home and 
garden, if uncle John did not pay such a lib- 
eral sum for his board; and I suppose we 
must let him grumble a little, if it pleases him. 

Kate. I could grumble like uncle John, 
when I think how we lost so much by that 
horrid Pacific Mail Speculation. But we are 
very happy, after all—aren’t we, dear little 
mother? 

Mrs. Wentworth. Indeed we are, my kitten! 
Our little Fred has the hardest time, for he is 
running over with fun, and has a dozen ways 
of annoying his uncle, who seems to have for- 
gotten that 4e was once a boy. What shall I 
do about it, Katie? I can’t keep scolding 
Fred forever, and checking the overflow of 
that bright spirit. 

Kate. Don’t do anything, mamma! Fred 
is hardly seven years old, and there never was 
a more truthful, loving child in the world, 
though he really is a terrible tease. That will 
wear off; and he is such a comical little mon- 
key, with his lisp and his odd speeches, 
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that I wonder any one can help laughing at 

him. Hark! Don’t I hear uncle John coming 

through the hall? 

Enter UNCLE Jonny, leaning heavily on a gold- 
headed cane. 

Uncle Fohn. Where is the camp-stool for 
my foot, eh? O, full of work, of course — 
might have expected it. I ¢hought there were 
two tables in this room; but I suppose it was 
amistake. Don’t trouble yourself, Katharine; 
I’m of no kind of consequence, you know. 

Kate. (Bringing him the stool.) It is my 
fault, uncle John; so I'll take the scolding, if 
you please. 

Uncle Fohn. Scolding, did yousay? I never 
scold anybody; and you know it is one of my 
principles not to find fault about little things. 
By the way, there was a horrible smell of some- 
thing burning, and a great deal of smoke, 
which almost choked me just now; what can 
it be? 

Kate. V'll try to find out, sir. [ Exit. 

Uncle Fohn. Niece Wentworth, it’s very 
strange that Katharine should accuse me of 
scolding. I am sure there is no man alive 
more easily suited than myself, for I only 
want my coffee and toast in the morning, and 
a chop or two for my dinner. None of your 
dainties for me! 

KATE enters with a troubled look. 


What’s the matter, now, Katharine? Haven’t- 
you got a tongue? 

Kate. I am afraid you will be very much 
disappointed, uncle; but I am sorry to say 
that Jane has burned the mock-turtle soup. 

Uncle Fohn. Burned the soup? She ought to 
be made to swallow it all, for her carelessness. 
It zs the most extraordinary thing, niece, that 
I cannot get any decent food to eat, when my 
tastes are so very simple. Well, I can starve, 
I suppose. 

Mrs. Wentworth. I am very sorry, uncle, 
and it shall not happen again, if I can prevent 
it; but you have liked Jane’s cookery very 
much, hitherto. 

Uncle Fokn. Liked it? O, yes, it has been 
Hobson’s choice — take what you can get, 
People who don’t complain are al- 
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ways misunderstood; but there’s a comfort in 
knowing that I’m no grumbler. There is 
Frederick coming in from school; so good by 
to peace and quietness while he is at home. 
I wish school kept all day, and then one might 
have a little rest. 

Enter FREb. 

Fred. Hullo, uncle; how’th your foot to- 
day? 

Uncle Fohn. Very bad indeed, sir. 
care, will you? and don’t come so near. 

Fred. Look here, uncle John; I can lick 
any boy in my thcool, and thome of ’em are 
awful big! 

Uncle Fohn. That’s what you go to school 
for—isit? Pretty sort of education. Do you 
learn anything else, Frederick? 

Fred. Yeth, thir; we learn reading, only 
I can’t read very well; and we learn the mul- 
‘tiplication table, but you thee, I can’t thay it. 

Uncle Fohn. Humph! That’s all, I fancy; 
but I wish your teacher would cure that intol- 
erable lisp of yours. 

Fred. He did try it; but it wath of no uthe 
_atall. O, I forgot; we learn thinging, and 


Take 


I’ve got a new thong to thing to you, uncle 
‘John. Jutht lend me your cane — will you, 
pleathe? (Zakes UNCLE Jonn's cane from be- 


side his chair.) 
Uncle Fohn. (Catching the cane.) Let it 
alone, I say, Frederick; I don’t want to hear 
_your song, and I won’t allow you to meddle 
with my gold-headed cane. Do you hear? 
Fred. O, never mind, thir! The poker’ll 
do! (Shoulders the poker, and begins to sing.) 


** I’m Captain Jinkth of the horthe marineth ; 
I feed my horthe on corn and beanth; 
I often go—” 


Uncle Fohn. (Stopping his ears.) Be still, 
I say, Frederick. Niece Wentworth, I do 
wonder how you can permit your son to sing 
those low street songs; they’ll be the ruin of 
him, and I shall live to see you an unhappy 
mother. 
Fred. It ithn’t a bad thong, uncle; I 
haven’t got through it yet; jutht hear the 
retht of it. (Sings again.) 


**T often go beyond my meanth, 
Thinthe I’ve been in the army!” 


Mrs. Wentworth. Fred! stop at once, when 
your uncle wishes it; and don’t sing again 
until you are asked. Now, go out, and ask 
if the paper has come. 

Uncle Fohn. Yes, go; and make yourself 
useful, for once. (Zxit Frep.) Heigh-ho! It is 
quite time for the ‘‘ Maria” to arrive ; she was 
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spoken a week ago, and has had a fair wind 
ever since; but it would be just my luck if 
something were to happen to that ship. 

Kate. Is the ** Maria” a whale ship, uncle 
John? 

Uncle Fohn. Of course she is. Didn’t you 
know that before, Katharine? I have invested 
a good eighty thousand in her, first and last; 
if she comes in all right, there will be a pretty 
profit. My agent, old Mr. Care, wanted me 
to buy a whaler under French colors — the 
‘““Marie;” but I told him I wouldn't own 
any vessel that didn’t carry the Stars and 
Stripes at her mast-head. Old Care growled 
out something about risk; but I didn’t listen, 
for he is always finding fault, and I hate fussy 
people! 

Mrs. Wentworth. Of course you are insured, 
uncle? 

Uncle Fohn. I was insured to the last pen- 
ny; in the Dartford offices; but the policies ex- 
pired the day the ‘‘ Maria” was spoken; I 
wouldn’t renew them, for I don’t like the way 
those officers do their business, and I preferred 
to take the risk. Mr. Care and I almost came 
toa quarrel about it; but I won’t be dictated 
to, and soI carried my point. There’s noth- 
ing like being decided in business matters. 

Kate. If I had been in your place, uncle, I— 

Uncle Fokn. Don’t you suppose I under- 
stand my own business, Miss Wentworth? Js 
the newspaper ever coming, or has that boy 
taken it to makea tail for his kite? It would 
be just like him to do it. 


Enter FRED, with a paper. 


Fred. Here’th your paper, thir. 

Uncle Fokn. High time for it, I should 
think! There, give it to your sister to read 
aloud, and take yourself out of the room— 
will you? 

Fred. (Running out.) Yeth, thir; ath fatht 
ath I can go. 

Uncle Fohn. Now we can be quiet, 
arine, just look at the ship news first. 

Kate. I always do that, you know.. Why — 
what is this? O, uncle John, the ‘‘ Maria” is 
lost! 

Uncle Fokn. That is impossible; I say — it 
can’t be so. Why don’t you read it out? 

Kate. (Reading.) ‘In the thick fog yester- 
day evening, one of the English steamships 
collided with the whaler ‘ Maria,’ at the en- 
trance of the harbor. The captain and crew 
had barely time to escape, as the ‘ Maria’ 
sank in a few minutes; nothing was —” 

Uncle Fokn. That’s enough; don’t read any 
more of it. -The earnings of my life are lost, 


Kath- 
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and: all by my own fault.. O, I have. paid 
dearly for having my own way. Why didn’t 
I take Mr. Care’s advice, and renew the insur- 
ance? Eighty thousand dollars gone to the 
bottom, and only myself to blame for it. It is 
too dreadful to think of! (Covers his face with 
his hands.) 

Mrs. Wentworth. (Going to him.) Dear 
uncle, don’t be so cast down. You will still 
have a little left; and we shall get on in some 
way, if we can only love one another, and be 
cheerful. 

Uncle Fohn. (Without raising his head.) 
Thank you; but let me be alone for a while; J] 
can’t think quite yet. 

[Zxeunt Mrs. WENTWORTH and KATE. 


ScenE II.— The Parlor.—Two hours later. 
UNCLE JOHN sitting in the same position. 


Enter Mrs. WENTWORTH. 


Mrs. Wentworth. Can you come out to din- 
ner, uncle, or shall I send something in here 
for you? 

Uncle Fohn. I can’t eat; my dear. The loss 
of my money is bad enough; but I see that it 
is all the result of my self-will, and my terri- 
ble habit of grumbling; and that is the worst 
grief. 

Enter KATE with a letter. 

Kate. Uncle, here is a telegram for you — 
shall I open it? 

Uncle Fokn. If you please. It can only 
bring a confirmation of the bad news. 

Kate. (Opening it.) Not a bit of it. Just 
hear this, mamma and uncle John! (feads.) 
“Ship lost was the ‘ Marie.’ The ‘ Maria’ is 
safe in harbor. Full cargo — four thousand 
barrels oil. James Care.” 

Uncle Fohn. (Starting up.) Kate, Kate! 
You wouldn’t deceive me. Is it really true? 

Kate. Indeed it is, sir; read it for yourself. 

Uncle Fohn. (Hopping wildly across the 
room.) I don’t deserve it; I say I don’t deserve 
such good fortune. O, but I am a happy old 
man to-day, and I’ll never grumble again as 
long as I live, for I have had a lesson that I 
shall not forget very soon. Kitty, you dear 
little messenger of good tidings, you shall 
have the handsomest pair of gold-band brace- 
lets that I can buy in Boston, for I know you 
want them. (S7ts down, guite exhausted.) Let 
me see: four thousand barrels of oil; that 
will be about one hundred and twenty. thou- 
sand gallons; and oil is a dollar a gallon. I 
declare, I shall. have forty thousand dollars 
clear profit!: I really.dow’t deserve it. . 

Mrs, Wentworth. 1 am very.glad for. you, 
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uncle; but just look at Kate; she is absolutely 
crying! . 

Uncle Fohn. Well, ain’t I doing the same 
thing? and what makes you wipe your eyes, 
eh? My dear niece, I shan’t forget what you 
said when you thought Iwas poor —not I! 
Here comes our boy. 


Enter FRED. 


Fred. (Running up to his uncle.) I thay, 
uncie, Jane told me you wath oor! I’m 
awful thorry, and I’ll black your bootth every 
day, if mamma will let me. 

Uncle Fohn. I'm not poor quite yet, Fred; 
but you’re a smart boy. Can you really whip 
any of the boys in your school? 

Fred. Yeth, thir! I can whip all the big 
oneth; but I don’t fight the little fellowth, 
*cauthe that would be mean, you know. 

Uncle Fohn. Of course it would — very 
mean indeed. You're an honorable boy, Fred, 
and here’s a sixpence for you. Did I hear you 
say the other day, that you wanted a gun and 
knapsack ? 

Fred. You did, thir; and you thaid, ‘I 
think you'll Zave to want, Frederick.” AndI 
have been wanting ath hard ath pothible, ever 
thinthe; but they haven’t come yet, uncle 
John, and I am afraid they don’t mean to 
come at all, thir! 

Uncle Fohn. Wa, ha, ha! My dear, have 
you ever observed that Fred has a very keen 
sense of humor? Well, my boy, you need not 
want any longer, for they shall come as soon 
as your mother can find time to buy them. 

Fred. Honor bright, uncle? Can I have a 
real, big, fine gun and knapthack, jutht like 
what Harry May had? 

Uncle Fohn. Honor bright, Fred! You 
shall have the very best that can be bought. 

Fred. Hooray! O, I thay, you’re a bully 
old uncle! 

Mrs. Wentworth. Fred, you know I do not 
like to have you use that expression; and it is 
not respectful. 

Uncle Fohn. O, never mind, my dear niece. 
It is delightful to see such high natural 
spirits, and it would be a great pity to check 
them, for you know he can never be a child 
again. (FRED slyly fakes his uncle’s cane, and 
runs out.) 

Mrs. Wentworth. I think so, too, sir; but 
I thought he might annoy you with his child- 
ish fun. 

Uncle Fohn. No, no; there is no fear of 
that. I was a boy myself, you know, and I 
shall, remember that in future. Dear me! I 
feel quite worn out; what can be the matter? 
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Kate. You have had no dinner, uncle; but 
I am sure everything must be quite cold now. 

Uncle Fohn. Yes, 1 remember that I had no 
appetite then; but you see I have just taken 
‘forty thousand gold pills, and that ought to 
make one hungry. Ha, ha! I will go into 
the dining-room, and— Why, what has be- 
come of my cane? 

Kate. (Laughing.) Indeed, sir, I am afraid 
that Fred ran off with it, for I hear him going 
through the manual, on the piazza. 

Fred. (Heard outside.) Or-der-r ARMTH!! 

Uncle Fohn. What a plague that —I mean, 
what a character Fred is! He shall go to col- 
lege. I'll send him, and pay his expenses. 
He’ll be the first man in his class, and a credit 
to his family; I know he will, for he has a re- 
markable mind. He’s quite welcome to amuse 
himself with my cane; no doubt he will take 
most excellent care of it. Forty thou—sand 
dollars profit! Only think of that! Kitty, if you 
will bring me an umbrella from the hall, I will 
use it for a cane, and hobble into the dining- 
room. My foot feels greatly better. 

Mrs. Wentworth. Take my arm to help 
you, uncle John. I fancy a sandwich would 
be quite acceptable, for I believe neither of us 
cared to eat much dinner. 

Uncle Fohn. I dare say not. By the way, I 
mean to give Jane a dress, for she really cooks 
very well, generally. Forty thousand dollars! 
I don’t deserve it at all; but it’s very agreeable 
for all that. For—ty thousand! [LExeunt. 


BOOKS vs. LOOKS. 


CHARACTERS. — Fiora, a proud young Lady. 
Kate, JENNIE, Hattie, Louise, School- 
mates. SUSAN, @ country Girl, just en- 
tered school. 


Scene. — A School-room. 


Susan. — (Alone.) Well, I’m glad school is 
done, and I am through for the first day. 
Gracious! how the girls do stare! I know 
they all look enough nicer than I do; but 
when I get all my new dresses done, I'll 
shine as bright as a new tin pan. But 
it’s the school-house that beats me! Such 
a sight of machinery, and so many bells, 
and everything goes like clock-work. Down 
home, now, when the schoolmaster got tired 
of hearing us say lessons, he used to thump 
on the desk, and say, ‘School may have 
recess!” and we’d all rush out pell-mell. 
Then, when he'd eaten his luncheon, or fin- 
ished the book he was reading; he would 





rap with his ruler on the side of the school- 
house, and we'd all tumble in,-the smartest 
first. But here! O, my! at just such times 
the bells ring, and I never know what they 
ring for. I don’t know when to get up, nor 
when to sit down; and the whole school is as 
still as can be all the time, even going out and 
coming in. But here come some of the girls. 
I hate to meet them, they’ll quiz meso. I'll 
just sit here, and keep still. 

(Retires a little distance, so that she is not 
observed.) 


Enter Kate, FLorRA, JENNIE, and HATTIE. 


Flora. (Who is dressed finely.) Do, girls, 
let’s sit down and rest. I don’t want to play 
any more. I shall soil my new dress. 

Fennie. What a fuss about a new dress! 
You can’t have any fun, you are so afraid of 
your clothes. 

Hattie. Well, it is just as well to sit still for 


a while. Besides, I want to talk a little. , 


Now, girls, did you ever hear such ridiculous 
words as those committee men get off when 
they make speeches to us girls! 

Kate. 1 know it. I believe they do it to 
puzzle us. 

Fennte. Or to show their own learning. 

Hattie. Well, what did that man mean 
when he said we all had ¢diosyncrasies ? 
Wasn’t that the word? He said it two or three 
times; so I think I’ve got it right. 

Fennie. Why, Gon’t you know that? We 
had it in our reading lesson. ‘‘ Idiosyncra- 
sies. Peculiarities of constitution, and suscep- 
tibilities occasioning certain peculiarities of 
effect from the impress of extraneous influ- 
ences or agencies.” 

Hattie. O, yes, I know the definttion ; but 
what does it MEAN? That’s what I want to 
know. 

SFennie. Mean? Why, it means “ #diosyn- 
crasies.” Ican’t define them both at once, of 
course. 

Kate. Well, that’s enlightening. Now, I 
think it is something ca/ching ; for my moth- 
er told me not to try on any of the girls’ hats, 
or sit beside them, or take hold of their 
hands, unless I knew that neither they nor 
any of their relatives hadn’t got any mumps, 
or measles, or whooping-cough, or anything 
catching. 

Fennie. O, nonsense! The committee:man 
méant something to eat; for I saw him look 
at two or three girls, who were eating candy; 
real cross. Then he got-up, and said he saw 
we all had our idiosyncrasies. Hemeant our 
luncheon, ofcourse, © | .).\our tw 
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Flora. I don’t believe it, and I’d ask 
teacher, only 1 was eating, and I’d get into 
a scrape. 

Kate. Well, girls, to change the subject, do 
you understand the examples? They are aw- 
ful hard. 

Fennie. Don’t speak of it. I can’t do one. 

Flora and Hattie. Nor I. 

Kate. We have such hard lessons! I guess 
that new girl from the country will be sorry 
she came to this school. She don’t look as if 
she knew anything. 

Fennie. Did you hear her read? Isn’t she 
a horrid, horrid reader? I guess they dort 
teach elocution down her way. 

Flora. What a fright she was! I noticed 
her clothes more than I did her reading. We 
are not all as proud of our elocution as you 
are, Jennie. 

Fennie. Better be proud of our learning 
than of our looks, I say. Flora is always 
thinking uf dress, dress, DRESS. 

Kate. My mother says, all the girls nowa- 
days think too much of their high boots, and 
their double skirts, and their crimped hair. 
She says a couple of calico dresses was all 
she had to wear to school when she was a girl. 
She says, if girls’ heads are full of the fash- 
ions, there isn’t room for much learning. But 
then I shouldn’t want to be such a fright as 
that new girl, and I don’t wish to associate 
with such a country gawky as— (Sees Su- 
san and stops.) 

Susan. (Coming forward.) AsTam. Why 
don’t you say so? 

All. O, where did you come from? 

Susan. I’ve been sitting right there all the 
time, and I heard every word you said. So 
you think I’m a “ country gawky,” and don’t 
know anything. Well, I know I don’t look 
quite so nice as that dressed-up doll (pointing 
to Flora); but I believe I know some things 
you do not. 

All. O, dear! you don't say so. 

Fennie. What, for instance? 

Susan. Well, I know what idiosyncrasies 
means, for one thing, and I know how to do 
to-morrow’s examples, for another; and I’d 
just as soon show you all; and I know better 
manners than to-make fun of a stranger whom 
Idon’t know anything against, just because 
she isn’t dressed in fashion. 


(Louise enters while SusAN speaks.) 


Louise. Why, girls, I hope you have not 
been saying anything rude of or to our new 


schoolmate. She is entitled to the greatest 
politeness from us all, and I am sure she has 
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shown herself your superior in mind and 
manners. 

Fennie. Well, I didn’t know she was listén- 
ing. 

Louise. That makes no difference. We 
should always speak of others, when absent, 
only as we should do if they were present. 
It will be a good lesson for you. 

Hattie. Well, for my part, I am very sorry. 

Louise. Then you can beg her pardon, and 
promise to treat her, and all other new schol- 
ars, well hereafter. The position of a new 
scholar is sufficiently trying, if her school- 
mates do all they can to assist her. 

Hattie. Well, Susan, 7 beg your pardon, 
and hope you will forgive me for being so 
rude and thoughtless. 

Kate. Forgive us all, Susan, and let’s be 
friends. 

Susan. Forgive you? OfcourseI will, And 
I shall be very glad to be friends with you: 
I miss the girls down home sadly; and as to 
clothes, my mother is making me lots of new 
dresses, for she knew you dressed differently 
from the girls down our way; and if you think 
you'll like me any better, you may come home 
with me, and I'll show them to you; but I 
didn’t want to lose my schooling till I got 
dressed up. 

Louise. That is right, Susan. 
fore anything. 

Kate. I don’t care a fig for your clothes. I 
like you as you are. 

SFennte. So dol, and I think you must be a 
good scholar. 

Susan. Well, I’ve got something at home 
you'll like, Iknow. I’ve got a whole bucket 
full of maple sugar, and a bushel of russet 
apples, all my own. 

Flora. O,1 love russet apples. 

Susan. AndI helped to make the sugar and 
gather the apples, and it was great fun. If 
you'll come home with me and have some, I'l! 
tell you all about it. 

Kate. O, we will. I should like to hear 
about it; wouldn’t you, girls? 

Flora. And I should like some of the apples. 

Louise. Susan, you are very forgiving and 
generous, and we shall be glad to have you 
for a friend. Flora likes you for the sake of 
your apples, but we for your own sake, though 
we will not slight your sugar and apples, I 
assure you. 

Susan. Well, then, all’s well that ends well 
Come with me, and we’ll see how well and 
merrily we can end the day; and Flora shall 
have a Pinafore, so as not to soil her new 
gown. [Zxeunt omnes. 


School be- 
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THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE.* 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOw. 


EAFLESS are the trees; their purple 
branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 

At the window winks the flickering firelight; 

Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer— 
Social watch-fires, 

Answering one another through the darkness. 


On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And, like Ariel in the cloven pine tree, 

For its, freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 
By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 


By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them. 

By the fireside tragedies are acted, 

In whose scenes appear two actors only,— 
Wife and husband, — 

And above them God, the sole spectator. 


By the fireside there are peace and comfort; 
Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching, 
For a well-known footstep in the passage. 
Each man’s chimney is his golden mile-stone; 
Is the central point, from which he measures 
Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around 
him. 
In his farthest wanderings still he sees it; 
Hears the talking flame, the answering night- 
wind, 
, As he heard them 
When he sat with those who were, but are not. 
Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 
Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 





* From ‘‘ Winter Poems,” by permission of James R. 
Osgood & Co. 





We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculp- 
ture, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 


BY ONE ELEVEN YEARS IN PRISON. 


(GEORGE CANNING.) 


HENE’ER with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 
[ Weeps, and pulls out a blue handkerchief. | 


Sweet kerchief, checked with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in — 
Alas, Matilda thén was true! 
At least I thought so at the U- 
: niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 


Barbs! barbs! alas! how swift you flew, 
Her neat post-wagon trotting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view; 
Forlorn I languished at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen, 


This faded form! this pallid hue! 
This blood my veins is clotting in! 
My years are many, — they were few 
When first I entered at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 


There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law-professor at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 


Sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in; 
Here doomed to starve on water gru- 
el, never shall I see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 
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N page 89 of this number of the Maga- 

zine, Mr. Kellogg speaks of the Delphin 
edition of Virgil. Perhaps some of our boys 
and girls, who are not studying Latin, as well 
as some who are, do not know what the 
phrase means. Louis XIV. of France caused 
a set of Latin authors of standard worth to be 
edited by thirty-nine scholars, under the di- 
rection of Montausier, Bossuet, and Huet, for 
the use of his son, the Dauphin (42 usum Del- 
phiné). But some one may ask, What has 
Delphin to do with Dauphin? The heir of 
the French crown, under the Valois and Bour- 
bon dynasties, was called, until the title was 
renounced by Charles X., in 1830, the Dau- 
phin. A dolphin (fish) was the armorial bear- 
ing of Guy VIII, and he was called the 
Dauphin from this fact, and very easily was 
the title made; the word dauphin comes. from 
the Greek Jdeigis, dedgivos, Latin delphinus, 
French dauphin — these words meaning ‘‘a 
dolphin.” Soa Delphin edition is really the 
dolphin edition! And this may be called an 
of-fisk-ial explanation! 


Last month we gave a clever little speech for 
a five-year old boy, and here is its mate, sent 
us by the same author, and to be recited as a 
valedictory : — 


** I’ve staid here watching all the folks, 
And heard the big boys crack their jokes, 
And seen you laugh, and heard you cheer. 
I didn’t want to interfere, 

But I did wish they would get through, 
And let me do my talking too. 


**T hope you’ve had a jolly time ; 
It takes ten cents to make a dime; 
Birds in their little nests agree, 
And sugar candy does with me ; 
Grandmother says it makes me sick, 
But I get better very quick. 


“T hope you like all you have heard ; 
I didn’t hark to every word, 
For I was thinking all the time 
How I should say my little rhyme: 
I’ve done it now, and feel all right ; 
I hope you do so too.- Good night.” 


JESsIE inquires what je¢ is. We are in- 
clined to think that scores of those who wear 
jet ornaments would be unable to give a cor- 
rect answer to Jessie’s sensible question. It 
has been humorously, and rather appropriate- 
ly, called “first cousin to cannel coal.” 
(** Cannel” is probably a corruption of ‘‘can- 
dle,” the flame with which this kind of coal 
burns giving the name.) Jet, in fact, is a pecu- 
liar form of pitch-coal, perfectly black, not 
harder than ordinary coal, and susceptible of 
being easily cut and carved, and of receiving 
a very beautiful polish. The name is derived’ 
from a river of Lycia, on the banks of which 
it was first found. In the time of the histo- 
rian Pliny, the name of the river and a small 
town on its barik was Gages, and the pieces 
of jet obtained there were called gagatves, then 
gagat ; and at last, by a series of changes, jet. 
It is now found in many parts of the world. 
Large quantities are obtained in France, and 
it is extensively used for rosary beads, crosses, 
mourning ornaments, &c. A great deal of 
imitation jet is in the market, india-rubber and 
glass being the principal materials. 


CANDLEMAS Day occurs on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, and is a festival observed by the Roman 
Catholic church, and.a procession with light- 
ed candles gives the name to the day. Like 
many other fast and feast days, and festivals, 
its origin dates back into heathen times. The 
Romans were in the habit of burning candles 
on this day to the goddess Februa; and Pope 
Sergius, finding that it would be useless to 
prohibit the practice, turned it into a church: 
day by enjoining a similar offering of candles 
to the Virgin Mary. There was a superstition 
that candles drove away evil spirits. An old: 
couplet may be familiar to some of our read- 
ers, and if not to them, to their parents :— 


“*If Candlemas day be cold and clear, y 
The worst is to come of all the year.” Mi 


Another noted day this month is the 14th,, 





] Valentine’s Day, the observance of which now 
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chiefly consists in sending humorous and 
sentimental letters; and even this custom 
seems to be dying out. As with Candle- 
mas, and many other festival days, its or- 
igin dates back to a heathen ceremony, 
which the early Christians, when it was 
found impossible to put an end to a custom 
of long standing, attempted to turn into a 
better channel. The name of the day is of 
no significance, only so far as this: St. 
Valentine was a priest at Rome, and was 
one of the martyrs of the third century, and 
the day of his death was chosen as that 
on which to hold the ceremonies above men- 
tioned. It appears from history that the 
ancient Roamans dedicated feasts to Pan 
and Juno, mythological deities, during the 
greater part of February, and a portion of 
the ceremony consisted in putting the names 
of young women into a box, from which 
they were drawn by the men. The early 
Christians substituted the names of saints 
for those of women, hoping in this way to 
get rid of the bad features of the festival. 
As now observed, the custom is harmless, 
but rather silly, and sometimes eyil-minded 
persons take advantage of the day to write 
and send unworthy messages. As a general 


rule, we think that anonymous communica- 
tions are not to be encouraged. 


Ir seems that some of our friends have been 
reading those very clever books, ‘*‘ The Tone 
Masters,” and have seen and heard “ the great 
organ,” one of the most noted of the Boston 
**notions;” and a letter-writer asks what is 
meant by. the word Caryatides, as applied to 
female figures used instead of columns to sup- 
port the huge pipes, &c., in the front of the 
organ. It was formerly supposed that the 
name and the custom had this origin: when 
the Greeks captured the city of Carya, they 
put the males to death, and led the females 
into captivity, and the architects, to perpetu- 
ate the degraded condition of these captives, 
represented them as supporting portions of 
buildings. Later authorities claim that ‘ Car- 
yatides” acquired their name from their 
employment in temples to Diana, who was 
worshipped in the city of Carya. The mytho- 
logical story is, that Carya was turned into a 
nut tree by Bacchus (a genus of American nut 
trees is called Carya), who, at the samie time, 
changed her sisters into stones, and thence 
worshipped under the name of Caryatis. 
Male figures, used as Caryatides, are called 
Telamones. Now, when our friends look at 
“‘the great organ,” they will be able to un- 
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derstand the signification of certain parts of 
its architecture. 


We ask the boys and girls to look at the 
fine pictures, ‘‘ At the Foot of the Statue,” and 
“* Boating on the Lake ;” not only because we 
think them very pretty, but because we want 
to say that they were drawn by our own artist, 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, who is now engaged 
by the generous publishers to furnish them 
with the graceful and effective work of her 
pencil. And so we are sure of good things for 
our friends. The picture ‘‘ At the Foot of the 
Statue” is taken from the third volume of 
The Tone Masters, and represents the char- 
acters of the story as gathered at the foot of 
the fine bronze statue of Beethoven, which 
stands in front of the great organ in the Music 
Hall of Boston. The story of Beethoven, as 
told in that volume, is very interesting, and 
the three volumes give very entertaining narra- 
tives of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Handel, Haydn, 
Bach, and Beethoven. The other picture 
is from one of the *‘ Kathie Stories,”’ — three 
volumes of which have just been published, — 
and needs no explanation. These ‘“ stories” 
are called, ‘‘ Kathie’s Three Wishes, Kathie’s 
Aunt Ruth,: Kathie’s Summer at Cedarwood, 
Kathie’s Soldiers, In the Ranks, Kathie’s Har- 
vest Days.” 


IF the illustrated article on Alaska in this 
number of the Magazine should stimulate any 
of our readers to desire more information in 
regard to that interesting country, they can 
gratify their wishes by perusing W. H. Dall's 
admirable book, recently published by Lee & 
Shepard. It is a valuable and entertaining 
volume, profusely illustrated, and contains the 
most complete and satisfactory account of 
Alaska yet issued. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks what will take ink 
from paper. ‘‘ Erasers” are for sale at lead- 
ing stationery stores, but they-are more or less 
unsatisfactory in their operation. Ink enters 
so thoroughly into the paper that it is often 
the case that the paper and ink will be erased 
at the same time! The best remedy is of the 
kind spoken of by one Solomon, who advised 
to ‘*leave off contention before it be meddled 
with.” Do not get the ink on the paper, ex- 
cept where you want it, and then there will be 
no need for erasers. But accidents will hap- 
pen, for we have this instant deposited a beau- 
tiful round blot upon the sheet upon which we 
are writing! However, our advice is good, 
even although we do not strictly follow it our- 
selves; and this only shows how much easier 
it is to preach than to practise. 
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1. (Time & THE HOUR run through the 
longest DAY) — Time and the hour ‘run 
through the longest day. 2.1. Dotterel. 2. 
Ultime. 3. Nisi. 4. Lap. 5. Intro. 6. No- 
lana — DuNLIN, Lerpoa. 3. (Sacks on Y) — 
Saxony. 4.1. Do-g. 2. Din-e. 3. Jam-b. 
4. Fee-t. 5. Sing-e. 6. Par-t. 7. Tar-t. 8. 
Rat-e. g. Van-e. 5. TH (ink) AN (500=D) 
(well upon ewer) FUT (ewer) CO (ewers) — 
Think and dwell upon your future course. 
6.1. Port Tobacco. 2. Lynchburg. 3. Snow 
Hill. 4. Somerset. 5. Altoona. 6. Young 
Woman’s Town (Pa.). 7. Morehouseville 
(N. Y.). 8. Dexter. 9. Tarboro’. 10. Lock 
Haven. 7..(D = 5000n T) (2 trussed) (IV.) 
(tune) — Don’t trust to fortune. 8. Sea, eel, 
ale. g. 1. Versatile. 2. Abecedarian. 3. 
Chassepot. 4. Breech-loader. 5. Indefatiga- 
ble. 10. (Male A) (shoe) (ra’s) (C) (L of E’s) 
(nut) (1000 M) (eggs) (&) (mace) (do) 
(knot) U’s T (he’s) (spices) — Malays, who 
raise cloves, nutmegs, and mace, do not use 
these spices. 11.1. M-aster. 2. H-arbor. 3. 
S-cold. 4. T-rain. 5. S-tower. 12. (A) (re) 
(C) (E) (4) (A) WI (F) (E) —A Race for a 
Wife. (A) (B) (re) V (EB) (la) (D) (E) —A 
Brave Lady. 13. Maple, lamp, palm, lap, pa, 
leap, peal, plea, pale, ale, lea. 14. Barca—a 
crab, 15. Marblehead. 16. Nick-name, true- 
aunt, fort-night, right-angle, sap-ling. 17. 
(Wood) (a man) (beam) UCH (tire) DIF 
(heap) (ass) (day) (knight on horseback)? 
— Would a man be much tired if he passed a 
night on horseback? 18. Dry goods and 
groceries. 19. Cake, ales, keel, esle. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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Sans-TETEs. 

21. 1. Behead a kind of shot; transpose, 
and get hot pears. 2. Behead a float; trans- 
pose, and get a pronoun. 3. Behead a fish; 
transpose, and get a journey. ACTIVE. 


REBUS. 


SYNCOPATION. 
24. Syncopate a flat surface, and leave a 





story. ROBERT ROE. 
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Sans-PIeps. 


26. 1. Curtail profound, and leave a river 
of Scotland. 2. A fruit, and leave a river of 
Alabama. 3. To pillage, and leave a river of 
Missouri. . 4. A robber, and leave a river of 
Michigan. 5. Advice, and leave a river of 
Louisiana. 6, A county of New York, and 
leave a river of Utah. . 7. An earth-worm, 
and leave a river of Ohio. DAHLIA. 
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DIvISIONs. 

29. 1. My first is to move, my second is to 
throw, and my whole is a young fowl. 2. My 
first is to cloy, my second is a weight, and my 
whole is an animal. 3. My first is a race, my 
second is a color, and my whole is a relative. 
4. My first is juice, my second is a fish, and 
my whole is a young tree. REINDEER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 

33. 1. Transpose hardware into barbarism. 
2. Transpose a man’s name into a rope. 3: 
Transpose a part Of the body into a city of 
Asia. Specs AND DEXTER. 
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NOURJLETTERF BAG! 


ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror | Reindeer, A. — Too easy, S. H. French, E. E. 
oF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF | Russell. — Bombshell did not quite hit the, 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, | mark. — We cheerfully answer, yes, to the 
Boston, Mass.” question put tous by Du-Bois. — J. C. F., Box 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE | 166, Glen’s Falls, N. Y., wants to sell, buy, 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. | and exchange stamps. — Whom does Ski: 
We are thinking, as we sit before a huge pile | mean by ‘‘ the stupid” ?— C. C. is A.—Many 
of letters, and with stacks of magazines on boys would envy G. F. Ropes’s facilities for 
each side and behind us, ready for the mail- collecting curiosities, and we hope he will im- 
bags, that we are of considerable importance to | prove them to the best advantage, and also 
the United States post-office department, and | that he will take care that he does something 
the mercury in the thermometer of self-esteem | more than collect ; learn all that you can about 
rises rapidly. And then, the contents of the each specimen, and thus make your collection: 
letters are generally so interesting, and even | a means of improvement. 
complimentary! But we are getting used to Frank D. Witherell, 284 Gold Street, South, 
these things, and will only stop and thank our | Boston, wants amateur papers. —B. Odkins,, 
young friends for their good wishes, and for | not quite. — Thanks, Hocus Pocus. — Zigzag, , 
their approval of our January number, and, | A. — Georgius Secundus has a book printed; 
not least, the warm welcome which Oliver | in 1546; who will beat it? Be careful and not 
Optic has received. It is worth while to go | go back beyond the days of printing! — Biz- 
off occasionally, just to experience the pleas- mark and Frank Lin are welcome .to our family, 
ure of being welcomed back! circle. — Don’t send old anagrams, or, at any, 
Knuckle’s photograph was very acceptable. — | rate, don’t mark them as original. — The Two, 
U. T. K. has our thanks, and will please bear | Scribblers must try again. — We have several: 
in mind that it is not possible for us to insert | cross-word enigmas which are too easy, and, 
even a half of the really good rebuses that are | we must therefore decline them, Please re- 
sent to us. So do not be discouraged. — The | member that an enigma of this kind must be, 
first effort of Paul Wilcox is good. — The sub- | very good to warrant insertion. 
scription list of our Magazine is so large, that Let Our Mutual Friend write to C. D., Box, 
we are obliged to go to press a fortnight or | 175, Sing Sing, N. Y., for information about a, 
more before the date of each number; there- | printing press. —If it were not for the defec- 
fore, when some of our friends are disappoint- | tive Axe symbol, Fron Fron’s rebus would be 
ed because their letters are not answered in | one of the best yet received. — Common Sense 
the very next Magazine that they receive after | is A. Of.course, common sense should always 
writing, it is easily explained. Civil Engineer | be acceptable! — Did Lucifer paint that ‘‘ N”, 
will please take notice. — Pseudo Buckeye evi- | at the top of the sheet? It is very well done,; 
dently has his eyes and ears open. — Inventor | —Jack Jingle is hardly up to our mark. — To, 
forgotten? The very idea is ridiculous; we do | be sure, the mistake is all in the “i”; but 
not forget so easily; the long and jolly letter | magazine has a better appearance than mag#- 
was very welcome. — Tin Kettle has hit it | zine; will several boys and girls take no-~ 
this time; the rebus is A; ditto, G. Ander. tice? —O.. Liver says he is five feet seven 
Henry L. Rexford should write to the Naval | inches in height, and likes the Magazine just 
School, and his letter would, doubtless,-be an- | ds well as when he was a small boy. Now, 
swered. — Yankee is good, but rather easy. — | that. is ‘sensible, and he has our own ideasy 
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Why, the older we grow, the more attached we 
are to the Magazine, and we hope it is so with 
all our readers. Do your best in drawing, 
and then send to us.— The rebus sent by G. 
W. G. is very good indeed, and he did the 
right thing in saying it was not original. Al- 
ways be honest. 

Moss Rose is A. — The rebuses by F. P. are 
too old for our use. — That was A-broad joke 
in the rebus by Gummas.— Humpty Dump- 
ty will please remember, when he asks for 
“more,” that the year is but just begun; let 
him wait patiently, and see whether he will 
not be ‘‘more” than satisfied. By the way, 
how does he find time to execute so many 
sketches with his pen? — Horace will see that 
it-would scarcely be in good taste to use the 
portrait in the way he suggests. — Covers for 
the Magazine can be had of Lee & Shepard 
for fifty cents. — We are anxious for the wel- 
fare of our young friend Hickup, who sends 
this conundrum: “‘ Why is a southern state 
like a little boy? Because it is sunny (son- 
nie)!” 

John A. Robertson, of Rutherford Park, 
N. Y., sends us very handsome specimens of 
his printing. When his new book appears, we 
will give it good attention. — Captain Joe’s 
despatches are under consideration. — It is 
very gratifying to us to receive so many and 
so cordial commendations of the January num- 
ber. — Putnam Boy changes his name to Nick 
R. Bocker. — Friend J. McW., Mulchahey 
ié all right in his ideas; will some one send 
to him at Middlebury, Vt., copies of amateur 
papers ? — We shall be glad to hear from Zeno 
as often as he has time or inclination for writ- 
ing. — Eric is A. — A. B. Oy, 19 Spruce Street, 
N. Y., has an Adams press for sale. — Big 
Pappoose will have to try once more. — Ho- 
ratio’s last is rather easy. 

Here’s a letter with seven lines of “letter,” 
and ten lines of postscript! All is good, how- 
ever; as to those four little heads over the 
Letter Bag, we must leave Tom to guess; he 
knows it is not wise to tell family secrets. — 
We will say to our friend Johnnie Grub, that 
in the matter of rebuses and head work, all 
our subscribers are treated alike. We try 
to select the best, no matter whether the 
sender is an old or a new subscriber. — 
Will our boys and girls please bear in mind 
that in making up “clubs,” in order to get 
the discount from regular prices, they must 
limit themselves to our own Magazine, and 
not put the subscriptions to other maga- 
Zines in the same list? We cannot interfere 
with the prices of other publications than 





ourown. Therefore, when you get up clubs 
for the sake of the extra copy, or the dis- 
count, confine the list to Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine, and thus save confusion, and sometimes 
disappointment. 

‘* Walter the Scout” is a creditable compo- 
sition for a youngster, and we thank the 
writer for his thoughtfulness in sending it to 
us. — As for Pierre Veron, his experience in 
trying to be an author is not peculiar to him; 
many a boy and many a man has thought it 
the easiest thing in the world ‘‘ just to write; ” 
but when they come to try it, they find it not 
soeasy. At any rate, our friend Pierre writes 
a very clever letter.— At last here is testi- 
mony as to the Novelty Press. Xury, Lock 
Box C, Norwich, Conn., has one, has tried it 
with all sorts of work, plain and fancy, and 
on all kinds of paper and cards, and he is well 
satisfied with it. He will be glad to commu- 
nicate on the subject, and to send specimens 
of work. His press cost $30.00. 

Phil. A. Delphia’s square words are cor- 
rectly made and neatly written. Will this 
indorsement satisfy him, even if we do not 
print them? In fact, they are rather too easy. 
— Nix, Pioneer, Moss Rose, Mynheer, Zigzag, 
G. Ander, Tin Kettle, Harlequin, Loquax, are 
accepted. — Frank Thompson is in no danger 
of neglecting the Magazine, judging from his 
letter; and the true way is to attend to all 
duties and all pleasures in their proper times 
and places, and then all will go well. — One 
of the best written letters we have received 
this season comes from Othello G. Lauriston, 
Jackson, Mich. In many respects it is a 
model. —If Willie Whistle will carefully ex- 
amine the Magazine, he will find more pic- 
tures actually made for its pages than in any 
other juvenile published. As for those he 
speaks of, the extra ones, does he object to 
them, if they do not cost him anything? 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — Charles Clif- 
ton, Box 351, Watertown, N. Y. — R. Haines, 
Order Depot, Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa.— George E. Stanwood, 
Haverhill, Mass. — Willie, Box 414, Chelsea, 
Mass.—J. K. S. Butler, care of Perrin & 
Gould, 88 and go W. Front Street, Cincinnati. 
— D. Hewitt, South Boston, Mass. — Charles 
R. Rutledge, 77 Elm Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
(coins). — G. F. Ropes, Box 758, Boston, 
Mass. (stamps and curiosities). — George E. 
Potter, Providence, R. I. — Machinist, 154 
Concord Street, Boston. — Frank Winters, 
Lock Box 63, Watertown, N. Y.—E. H. De 
Waine, Box 61, Roseboom, N. Y. — Tele- 
graph, Box 228, Lowell, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








HOME AGAIN. 


NCE more, and with a sense of satisfac- 

tion which we cannot fully express, we 
find ourself on American soil, in the pres- 
ence of friends, and in the midst of the en- 
dearments of home. Resuming our editorial 
chair, we find ourself also confronting the 
hosts of our boys and girls, from many of 
whom we have already received the glad 
“welcome home.” We greet them all, how- 
ever far removed they may be from our sanc- 
tum. As they have been constantly in our 
thoughts during our long absence, and as our 
mission abroad was wholly in their service, 
we feel a peculiar pleasure in coming, as it 
were, into their presence again. We have 


been generously welcomed home by our Sun- 
day school, by our lodge, by the members of 


the various associations with which we are 
connected, and individually by hundreds of 
friends, young and old; and the want of the 
mere form of speech shall not prevent us from 
accepting the welcome which we know comes 
from the hearts of all our young friends, 
though the circumstances permit but few of 
them to express it. 

We have not forgotten the scene in the cabin 
of the Ville de Paris when the representative 
of so many of our young friends presented to 
us their kind letter. We received and read 
it with no ordinary emotions, and we often 
thought of it and them with pride and pleas- 
ure. We are grateful to all those who so 
kindly cheered us as we went away, and as we 
returned to our native land. It was almost 
worth the long absence —the long banish- 
ment from ‘‘ home, sweet home” — to realize 
that one has a place so near the hearts of such 
a large number of friends. 

We have been away more than six months, 
and have returned; but the gap behind us 
seems to close up as we resume our accus- 
tomed duties. We can hardly realize that we 
have looked upon the mountains of Norway 
and the lakes of Sweden; travelled to the 
forty-ninth meridian of east longitude in Rus- 
sia; voyaged upon the Elbe, the Volga, the 





Danube, the Black Sea, the Baltic, and 
the Mediterranean; that we have wandered 
through the streets of Constantinople and 
Scutari; looked upon Stromboli and Vesu- 
vius; visited nearly every important city in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and that, in a 
word, we have seen Africa, planted our feet in 
Asia, and have been over all Europe. We 
say it seems like a dream, and we have to look 
at our big pile of memoranda, and glance 
at the stock of local guides, catalogues, pro 
grammes, hotel bills, and similar documents, 
carefully preserved for future use, in order to 
satisfy ourselves that we have actually made 
this long journey of over six months. We 
look at our Harper’s Guide Book, which has 
been our daily friend and companion. Like 
a careful book-keeper, we checked off every 
thing we saw; and the profusion of checks 
marks convinces us that we have actually seen 
the wonders whereof it treats. By the way, we 
were offered more than double the price of this 
work for our copy in Spain, where it was not 
available; but we should as soon have thought 
of parting with our ears as with our “ Harper.” 
The moral is, that the traveller should not 
leave home —certainly not London or Paris 
— without this invaluable work. 

We trust that we have profited by our long 
absence, and that we are now “properly 
armed and equipped” to perform the work 
which our excellent friends, the publishers, 
laid out for us five years ago. It is a pleasure 
to us to know that we are immediately to set 
out on another trip ‘‘ Up THE BALTIC,” witha - 
newly-organized squadron, and a fresh crew. 

One of the first things that startled us, on 
our arrival home, was an advertisement to 
the effect that this Magazine would be issued 
‘‘only in monthly parts.” While in Spain, 
we had received intelligénce from our wise 
and ever-devoted publishers of the proposed 
change. Though we were aware that it would 
carry dismay to the hearts of many of our 
young friends, we had consented to the change 
a year ago; and when we looked at the January 
number, which was ready for the binder when 
we returned, we were compelled to acknowl- 
edge the wisdom of our publishers. It was 
mate a weekly in the beginning at our 
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individual desire. Our original idea was an 
unbound and uncut pamphlet, which could be 
issued at an expense not exceeding that of a 
folio newspaper of the same size. Compared 
with other publications of the kind, it looked 
puny and insignificant, and agents, subscri- 
bers, and even “the trade,” persisted in 
comparing it with the monthly magazines. 
- Though the annual volume contained more 
reading matter, more illustrations, more puz- 
zles, more dialogues and speeches, more every- 
thing, in short, the comparison was to the 
disadvantage of our little pet. It was then 
clothed in a handsome cover, and its amount 
of matter considerably augmented. The ex- 
penses were proportionally increased, and so 
was the work of editing, so that our personal 
labor was very onerous — a week of vacation 
was impossible, and we were obliged to apal- 
ogize for being sick, until we obtained an as- 
sistant. As far as the number of subscribers 
and the amount of money received were con- 
cerned, the enterprise was a success. Half 
the number of subscribers enrolled on our 
books would have been a triumph to any ordi- 
nary monthly magazine. Therefore, in order 
to place the Magazine on the same footing as 
others, and to carry out successfully- certain 
projected improvements, the publishers made 
the change, to which we freely consented. In 
the end, our young friends will be the gainers, 
and we hope they will all join with us in a 
cheerful acquiescence with the new order of 
things. 

Up to the time that we left for Europe, 
not a letter to the Editorial Department was 
opened by any other person than ourself. It 
was a pleasant duty, which we could not dele- 
gate to others. We read every letter, and for 
the greater portion of the time personally an- 
swered every inquiry. During our absence, 
Mr. Burnham has performed this agreeable 
service. We know he has enjoyed it, as we did, 
and we are glad to know that his able services 
have been fully and universally appreciated. 
Though we resume our place in the editorial 
chair, he will still retain his connection with 
the Magazine, — not as assistant, but as as- 
sociate editor. He is ‘‘a man after our own 
heart,” and we hope to make the union as 
pleasant to our readers as we shall to each 
other. We have embarked for the voyage of 
another year, and we are glad to find ourself, 
on the pages of the Magazine, in such pleas- 
ant company as that of Mr. Kellogg, and our 
long-time friend, ‘‘ Sophie May.” Though it 
would mortify our vanity to have our readers 
follow our example, we shall skip the first 
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continued story, and read the second and third 
with an interest quite equal to that of our boys 
and girls. 

And now, thanking God for permitting-us 
to return safely and in health to our home 
and to our friends, and again thanking our 
young readers for all the kind wishes that at- 
tended our departure and greeted our return, 
we drop again into the old channels of life and 
of work — old, but pleasant — with a renewed 
desire to please, to instruct, and to elevate 
our young friends. OLivEeR OPTIc. 


A OOOL TALK. 


EERHAPS our boys, who have skated on 
ice, slipped on ice, and fished through 
ice, may think they know all about it. The 
last time we suddenly applied our editorial 
head to the ice in our door-yard, we thought 
a nearer acquaintance was not desirable; and 
as we ‘‘ saw stars ” that are not mapped out in 
any geography of the heavens we have ever 
studied, we concluded that our situation was 
not the most favorable for astronomical obser- 
vations. Buta fact or two may interest om 
readers. 

Ice, concisely, is water made solid by cold. 
Now, asa general rule, liquids expand by heat, 
and contract by cold; but water seems to be 
an exception, for a time at least, for it be- 
comes solid at a temperature of thirty-two de- 
grees, and expands until it reaches forty de- 
grees, when it contracts. The expansion, and 
consequently lighter weight of ice than water, 
cause its position on the surface of the water, 
while the warmer water remains beneath. 
Were water not thus exceptional in its nature, 
our rivers and ponds would keep on freezing in 
winter, down and still down, until a solid mass 
was formed, and all the fish frozen to death. 
But as the water under the ice remains at forty 
degrees, the fish have a comfortable time ex- 
cept when brought into an unfortunate ac- 
quaintance with the upper world by means of 
hook and line! 

The expansion of water by freezing is famil- 
jar to all who have had pitchers, and bowls, 
and water-pipes cracked and burst on frosty 
nights, when water had been carelessly left in 
them. This expansive power is not to be tri- 
fled with. If the boys and girls doubt what 
we say, let them fill a bottle with water, put the 
cork in tightly, and expose it to freezing weath- 
er; or even a pitcher partly full of water will 
answer every purpose; the experiment will be 
more satisfactory in a scientific way, probably, 
than to those who have to pay for the brokes 
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crockery. You will notice that water frozen 
in almost any limited space will “ bulge” in 
the centre, that is, expand and take up more 
room. The quiet power of expansion is very 
frequently seen in winter time. A bomb-shell 
can be burst by filling it with water, closing 
it firmly with a plug, and exposing it to the 
frost; the shell will either break, or the plug 
be driven out with great force. Oftentimes, 
water freezing in an open vessel will break 
the bottom, and for this reason: the ice forms 
on the surface, and acts like a stopper, and 
the water below is thus confined in a limited 
space, and as it continues to freeze it expands, 
and the weakest part will yield; if the bottom 
of the vessel is weaker than the ice at the top, 
it will break, and vice versa. Artificial cold, 
or freezing, is quite common. Apparatus is 
now in use by which ice can be made in the 
summer. We may at another time describe 
this process; just now it is sufficient to say 
that this is done bya process of evaporation, 
or by setting free the heat in the substance 
to be frozen. 
ae Se 


EDITORIAL OCORRESPONDENOE. 
XXXL 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The fortifi- 
cations which defended the old city of 
Vienna have been removed, and the space is 
laid out in streets and gardens. Outside of 
this line is the new portion of Vienna, which 
contains the finest edifices in the city. The 
change has contributed much to the beauty of 
the place, for a boulevard, called the ‘‘ Ring- 
strasse,” extends quite around the old town, 
and opens a broad breathing-place for the 
people. Bordering this wide avenue are sev- 
eral gardens, beautifully laid out with walks, 
flowers, and trees. Almost every open space 
for public use contains a ‘‘ bierhaus,” and in 
the Volkgarten, Strauss’s grand orchestra plays 
every evening, while the é/rte of the Austrian 
capital — ladies as well as gentlemen — drink 
coffee, beer, and other mild tipples to its en- 
chanting strains. In the Zodlogical Garden 
at Berlin, we saw not less than three thou- 
sand people seated at these little tables, on 
which there were not less than two thousand 
glasses of beer, listening to a double military 
band of one hundred performers. It was in 
the heat of the war excitement, and every- 
thing patriotic, especially ‘*‘ Wacht am Rhine,” 
was most enthusiastically applauded. 
In Vienna we visited all the notable objects. 
We looked with astonishment at the silver 
urns, in which the hearts of the members of 
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the royal family are deposited. They are kept 
on shelves in a kind of sepulchre, in the church 
of the Augustins, and the visitor looks at 
them through a small barred aperture: in. the 
wall. The guide points out that-which holds 
the heart of Maria Theresa.. In the same 
church are the bodies of two saints, gorgeous- 
ly robed, kept in glass cases on each side of 
the nave. At the Capuchins, we went through 
the vaults where the members of the royal 
family are buried. The cenotaphs are mag- 
nificent, some of them of solid silver. That 
of Maria Theresa and her husband is very 
elaborate, and very beautiful. The coffin of 
the Duke de Reichstadt, the son of Napoleon 
I., is full of interest at this time, for he was 
the Napoleon IL., first recognized by Napoleon 
III., who has just lost his crown and his em- 
pire, and ended the reign of the dynasty. At 
one end of the vault is the coffin of the un- 
fortunate Maximilian, adorned with a silver 
palm, sent hither by ‘‘ poor Carlotta,” and 
still covered with faded and fading flowers. 

We visited the summer residence of the em- 
peror, the palace and gardens of Schénbrunn, 
the palace of a Laxenburg, a dozen miles from 
the city, and had enough to do for all the pleas- 
ant weather we could find in ten days. We 
attended the opera three times; heard Romeo 
and Juliet and Don Giovanni at the new opera 
house, which is hardly surpassed in magnifi- 
cence by anything in Europe; and we heard 
the wonderful tenor Wachtel, who, two years 
ago, was a postilion in Germany, at the *‘ Karl 
Theatre.” 

We purchased tickets for Constantinople, 
for which we paid the high price of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two florins, or about sixty dol- 
lars in gold, which include bed and board on 
the steamers. The traveller may go the whole, 
or any portion of the way between Vienna and 
Basiasch by railroad or steamer, at his own 
option. The Danube is about three miles 
from Vienna, and the passengers are sent 
down in a small steamer, which plies on the 
stream that runs through the city. 

We went down the Danube, mostly through 
a flat country, passing Komorn, rendered his- 
torical by the Hungarian struggle in 1849, 
reaching Pesth at eight in the evening. For 
a few miles the steamer voyaged through a 
hilly country, where a few ruined castles are 
seen on the heights, reminding one of the 
Rhine. OLIVER OPTIc. 


— SPEAK no injurious words, either in 
jest or in earnest. 
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THE SONG OF LABOR. 


— 
1. Pull a-way joy-ful-ly, work with a will! La-bor it- self is a plea-sureand health; 


oO 
. 
— ‘ 


Man is a creatureof in- fin-ite skill, Andcontentment is seldom thehandmaid of wealth, 


ee. 


Life is at bestbut a rug -ged ascent, For ev -er andev- erand ev- er up hill; Yet 


° _ 


noth -ing is gainedto a man by dissent,—Thenpulla-way joy - ful -ly, workwith a will! 
= 0. -o- 


2. 
Pull away joyfully, work with a will! 
God is the master, urging us on; 
Idleness bringeth us trouble and ill, 
Labor itself is happiness won ! 
Work with the heart and work with the brain; 
Work with the hands, and work with the will; 
Step after step we paw yl the plain, 
The ully, 


n pull away joy work with a will! 


3. 

Pull away joyfully, work with a will! 

No one can tell the length of his stay ; 
Already the sun is climbing the hill, 

Up and be doing while it is day. 
Never despair, tho’ much must be done; 

A river at birth is naught but.a rill; 
Another may finish what you have begun; 

Then pull away joyfully, work with a will! 
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Music by W. H. DELEHANTY. Words by a co. PROCTOR. Arranged by Ep. BEYER. 


sittin meee bitte tte ste 











. The moonis up, the starsare out, Thesnow singscrisp’neath runners glist’ning light; Our 


Pp 


CHORUS. 


six in hand are fleet and stout, off we go, a joy - ous hap - py sight; 


list the bells, the merry bells, The silvery bells, the bells, Themerry silvery sleighing bells, 


f 


ae - 
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tinkle, tinkle, tinkle tells, Where laughter wells, and mu-sic swells, As 0 - ver fells, and 


six in hand sostout and fleet, tossing heads and nimble feet, Wespeedourway a - 


Hip, hip, hip, hur - rah! Hip, hip, hip, hur - 


PEE SE! BEE 


“Ss “es Sp 


Come join our song, in chorus strong, With hip, hip, hip, hur - rah! 


eee, 
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After first Chorus. 


Roll onsilver moon, Guide the traveller on his way, While thenightingale’s song is in tune, 


never, never morefrom my love shallI stray, By the sweet silver light of the moon. 
— rs 


After second Chorus. 


@) vi-ve J amour, i vi- ve la, vi- ve la, 


vi-ve l'amour, vi-ve amour, vi-ve amour, vi-ve la com-pag - nie. 
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After third Chorus. 


We won’t gohome till morn - ing, Wewon’t gohome tillmorn- ing, We 


won’t go home till morn - ing, Till day - light does 
aN 


Stow. After Chorus. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home, Beit ev - er so humble, There’s no placelike home. 


~ 
—, 


2. 
With : ny high, with shout and song, 
The keen air tingling every ruddy face, 
Our six in hand so fleet and strong, 
We bowl along a spanking rattling = 
Chorus. © 


3. 
Each frozen twig and icy limb, 
A flashing diamond sparkles pure and bright; 
Our six in hand, so swift and trim, 
O rare the ride, and rarer is the — 
horus. 


ae 
Now higher climbs the silver moon, 
And closer sits each chosen, loving pair, 
~~ six in hand bring all too = 
he parting song on midnight’s frosty air. 
Chorus. * 
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